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HE'S as gracious as she is grace- 
WJ ful. She is intelligent...friendly. 
It’s just too bad that the shadow of 
neglected teeth makes most people 
overlook her natural charm. 


Yet sympathy is really misplaced. 
She ought to know better. The 
“pink” that appears on her tooth 
brush and dims the natural lustre 
of her teeth ought to warn her that 
brushing the teeth is not enough. 
Those tender gums say that gingivi- 
tis, Vincent’s disease, even pyorrhea, 
may be just around the corner. 


TUNE IN “TOWN HALL TONIGHT” AND HEAR 
THE IPANA TROUBADOURS WEDNESDAY EVES. 
— WEAF AND ASSOCIATED N. B. C. STATIONS 


TPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


IPANA is needed 
Modern soft foods that give our 
gums no work or stimulation are 
often responsible for our gum 
troubles. But in spite of our daily 
menus—it is possible to have spark- 
ling teeth and firm, healthy gums. 

Ipana and massage is the way. 
Clean your teeth with Ipana twice 
a day. And after each brushing, 
massage a little extra Ipana into 
your gums with your fingertip or 
brush. The massage and the ziratol 
in Ipana help tone and fortify the 
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Deut Lt 
“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 
ROB YOU OF YOUR CHARM 


gum walls. Start with Ipana today 
and keep “pink tooth brush” out of 
your life. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


A good tooth paste, like a good 
dentist, is never a luxury 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-114 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA Se 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a 3¢ stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name. = os 


The Girls on the Cover 


EVERY MOTHER IN AMERICA has wished that Janet 
Gaynor were her own daughter, and every mother 
has wished the same, in a little different way, about 
Shirley Temple. That is the best and shortest way 
to describe the appeal of both Janet and Shirley. 
Soon you will see Shirley in “Bright Eyes,” an apt 
title for the little lady; Janet’s next will be ““One 


More Spring.“’ Armand Seguso is the artist. 
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ON SALE AT WOOLWORTH STORES AND NEWSSTANDS THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
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What 


Use Cosmetics? Yes, indeed! 


But | always use Lux 
Toilet Soap fo guard 


against Cosmetic Skin 


about her 


SKIN? 


EAUTY sleep’s important 
—for you and for your skin, 
too. So don’t go to bed with 
daytime make-up clogging your 
pores— spoiling your beauty. 
Many a girl who thinks she 
removes cosmetics thoroughly 
leaves bits of stale rouge and pow- 
der still in the pores. It is this 
choking of the pores that causes 
unattractive Cosmetic Skin. 


Look closely in your mirror 


Let’s hope Betty removes daytime make-up Hollywood's 
way— guards against unattractive Cosmetic Skin 


now. Do you see enlarged pores, 
tiny blemishes— blackheads, per- 
haps — warning signals of this 
modern complexion trouble? 
Then it’s time to start using 
gentle Lux Toilet Soap—Holly- 
wood’s beauty care! 


Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 


Lux Toilet Soap is made to re- 
move cosmetics thoroughly. Its 
ACTIVE lather sinks deeply into 
the pores, swiftly carries away 
every vestige of dust, dirt, stale 
cosmetics. 


Before you put on fresh make- 
up during the day— ALWAYS 
before you go to bed at night, use 
Lux Toilet Soap—the gentle care 
that for years has guarded Holly- 
wood’s priceless complexions. 


In this way you can protect 
your skin—keep it lovely! 


STAR OF 
PARAMOUNT’S “CLEOPATRA” 


CODE 


| Cludette Glbe 
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ews of the 


The month’s doings of the Holly- 
wood youngsters, who can show 


their elders a thing or two 


By HENRY WILLSON 


AYBE it’s true—all right, all right—that Toby 

Wing and Jackie Coogan are married. When 

this article appears on the stands, the details 

may be known, but Jackie now admits that he 
and Toby were married in Mexico (which Jack says is 
not legal elsewhere). Of course, Coogan is known “fer 
miles around” as “the olde funster,” but this time he 
swears he’s not kidding, so I pass it on to you for what 
it’s worth. 

Your Sunday school may give some swell picnics, but 
it would have to go some to beat the father-and-son 
outdoor breakfast which Sol Lesser, producer, and his 
son gave for some three hundred of Hollywood’s promi- 
nent fathers and (for the most part) more prominent 
sons. Undoubtedly one of the most refreshingly differ- 


Wide World 


Younger Set 


Mary Blackford got a swell part in “Serenade,” and 
Dawn O'Day is no less than the leading lady of "Anne 
of Green Gables,’ with her name changed to Anne 
Shirley, Here they're swapping autographs with Reg Denny. 


ent events of the year, and one that now promises to 
be an annual occasion. Seated at long tables—pro- 
ducers, directors and actors breakfasted, sang old songs 
and played tricks on one another, just like the Sunday 
school picnics we used to have in my home town and 
yours. After breakfast the fair-haired boys challenged 
the “old men” to a fast game of basebal!—and I have 
to admit it, the fathers won the golden bat. Peanuts, 
soda and popcorn helped entertain the offspring, while 
beer and cigars were consumed by the dads. Here’s 
hoping the Lessers will repeat themselves yearly till 
Jackie Cooper (guest of honor for the day) is playing 
character roles. 
(Please turn to page 83) 


The Million Dollar Kid, Jackie Coogan, is a grown-up gent 
these days. Toby Wing is the girl friend. Between conflict- 
ing rumors, and Jack's being such a kidder, folks don't know 
if these two are engaged, married, or just stringing us. 


Wide World 


And here are Anne Shirley, Tom Brown, and Patricia Ellis with Henry Willson, the author of these "Younger Set'' stories every month 
in New Movie. Next month, when Henry goes on his vacation, one of these famous young friends of his is going to write his { 
article for him. We won't tell you which one, yet, because we're keeping it for a surprise, but we know you're going to like the article. 
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Russell Ball 


In pictures less than two years, Jean Parker has made the most rapid strides of any of the younger 

Hollywood players. Her poignant performance in “Little Women” almost stole the acting honors 

from the magnificent Hepburn. In ‘Have a Heart” she comes to you as a star in her own right. 
Opposite her will be the dashing Jimmy Dunn, borrowed from Fox. 
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DAY by DAY 


By NEMO 


ELL, Nemo is up to his old 
tricks again—skulking down 
the boulevard, hiding in man- 


holes, popping out of door- 
Ways and scaring people half to 
death, disguising himself with false 
whiskers made out of old feather 
boas, and what not. 

And all so you can have the latest 
news from Hollywood, hot off the 
telegraph wires! 

All for you! 

Old Nemo doesn’t mind, though. 
The only thing that really pains him 
is the memory of that time he tried 
to crash the secret Garbo set. It 
seemed like a good idea at the time. 
Nemo had himself nailed up inside a 
box labeled “‘Anvils’” and delivered 
to the studio in a truck. The only 
trouble was that somebody mixed 
up the labels and the box was put on 
a train instead and sent to Mexico 
City. The trip took a week, during 
which time a diet of pine splinters 
and wrapping-paper can become very 
boring, and it was a long walk back. 
So far, however, no international 
complications have ensued. 

e 


W HEN Clark Gable goes on a va- 
cation he doesn’t fool. After 
finishing “Chained,” he definitely 
shook the dust of M-G-M from his 
heels, dashed home and started pack- 
ing, preparatory to hunting white 


pigeons in the wilds of some place. 

Thinking to catch him for one 
more interview before his departure, 
the publicity department phoned and 
politely requested that Mr. Gable be 
called. 

“Tt’s the publicity department,” his 
servant whispered hoarsely, forget- 
ting to cover the mouthpiece. 

Distractedly, Clark looked up from 
his packing. 

“Tell ’em I’m not in!” he yelled, 
loud enough to be heard in ’Frisco. 
“T haven’t been in! ... I won’t be 
in! And will they please forget they 
ever heard of a guy named Gable, 
for the next six weeks!” 


Incidentally, Clark started away 
with a bang. About fifty miles out 
of Hollywood, he noticed a fleet of 
motor cops rapidly bearing down on 
him. Imagine his surprise when they 
stopped him, not to present the ex- 
pected summons, but to get the Gable 
autograph. And was Clark relieved? 


Jackie Cooper is really growing 
up! A few days ago his mother had 
to summon the family 
doctor in a hurry, for 
Jackie had been experi- 
menting with his 
uncle’s cigars. Jackie, 
finding his uncle’s box 
of cigars in the library, 
decided to take just 
one puff—then another, 
and another, with the 
well-known results. 
Jackie has now sworn 
off of cigars. At least 
for a few years anyway. 


S INCE a costly fire broke out in one 

of the major studios, smoking is 
strictly forbidden on any and all sets, 
and a squad of firemen have been put 
on the job to see that the ultimatum 
is obeyed. 

The other day, Nemo saw Jack 
Warner stroll onto a set, puffing val- 
iantly on a big, black cigar. 

A determined fireman tapped him 
on the shoulder and said: “No smok- 
ing, buddy. Can’t you read?” 

“Wait a minute!” Mr. Warner pro- 
tested. “Do you know who I am?” 

“No...” the brawny fire fighter 
shook his head, “and I don’t care if 
you’re Santy Claus . . . you don’t 
smoke in here!”’ 

For a moment, it looked like fire- 
works. Then, the Big Boss grinned. 

“O.K., Captain,” he said agreeably, 
grinding out the offending cigar with 
his heel. “You’re the boss!” 

Which only goes to show that there 
are a lot of real folks in this crazy 
business. 


ND it is a crazy business. 
During the hottest spell Nemo 
perspired through in many a day, 
Columbia was shooting winter scenes, 
wherein every member of the cast 
was bundled in fur coats to the eye- 

brows! 
(Please turn to page 10) 


ain 
Wide World 


Wide World 


Geraine Greear, Ethelreda Leopold, Martha 
Merrill, Victoria Vinton and Rosalie Roy, five of 
the pretty girls you see in Warner Musicals, 


take to roller skates. 


Will Rogers may think "Life Begins at 
Forty," but little Shirley Temple's 
smile is frankly skeptical. For her, 
life began (in the movies) at four. 


THE MOVIE 


This picture is so personal we almost 
didn't print it. After years of separa- 
tion, Alice Brady's dad came to visit 
her. At the station, both openly wept. 


NEWS ABOUT 


FOLK YOU KNOW 
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IN YOUR HEART 


Surrender to the happy seduction 
of Ernst Lubitsch’s most glorious 
picture holiday! When Maurice 
Chevalier with delicious gaiety 
flirts, sings, conquers Jeanette 
MacDonald, the rich and merry 
widow, it’s your big new screen 
thrill! Because Franz Lehar’s 
romance is the greatest operetta 


of our time M=G=M has spared 


no expense to make it memorably 
magnificent! With the stars and 
director of “The Love Parade”. 


JEANETTE 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 


MacDONALD 


In the hush of a 
_lilacz perfumed 
night to the soft 
sobbing of gypsy 
_ violins .. . they 
danced the dance 
of love...the 
“Merry Widow 
Waltz’. 
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NEMO Tells About Dick Powell’s 
New House; Crosby’s Ike & Mike 


(Continued from page 8) 


After the first take, Alan Mow- 
bray called for a pair of scissors, and, 
peeling off the heavy top coat, pro- 
ceeded to carve the sleeves from his 
dress shirt. 

After the second shot, “snip!” 
went the tails, front and back! 
And, by the middle of the morning, 
the dripping Mowbray had whittled 
a perfectly good dress shirt down to 
nothing more than the collar and 
about four inches of dickey! 


NEP SPARKS is so fond of his 

bulldog that he’s had a bed made 
for the beastie, an exact replica of 
the one in which Ned parks his weary 
chassis of a late evening. 


When Ned climbs in, little doggie 
climbs in, stretches out full length, 
places his ugly head on his own 
downy pillow and snores away. 


ASS speaking of beds ... you 
should see Ginger Rogers’ new- 
est spread! It’s made of snow-white 
polar bear-skin and should be just too 
cozy these nights when the ther- 
mometer has stuck around ninety and 
hasn’t enough ambition to snap out 
of it? 

At least, it should be an induce- 
ment to the Hollywood moths to go 
off the bathing suit diet and concen- 
trate on squaring up the Alaskan 
situation. We’il bet you never heard 
a live polar bear complaining of 
moths in his wardrobe, did you? 


(s} 


ING CROSBY’S brand new twins 

have been the cause of no end of 

exclamatory comment, even among 
the movie kids. 

When Jackie Searle excitedly car- 
ried the news of their advent to 
Jackie Cooper, the latter commented: 

“Aw, that’s nuthin’ but a publicity 
stunt ... anybody knows that!” 

Master Searle considered the idea 
carefully. ‘Well-ll-l,” he said at last, 
“maybe you're right. But I'll say 
this for him... he’s got some press 


but asked why she wanted to know. 

“Well...” the girl was apparently 
worried, “all he’s been callin’ ’em so far 
is ‘Mike’ and ‘Ike’, an’ if they is got 
othah names, seems like somebody 
ought to do somethin’ about it!” 


OEL McCREA would rather for- 


get it, but, when he was twelve 
years old, he had the distinction of 
being the only boy 
exclusive Holly- Cal 
wood School for pe 
Girls! Fea 
McC didn’t | \ ‘ 
eCreas didn’t live «¥/FAT2 pe 
within miles of ive BA NOs 
other school, so, to ap 
save him a long 
the girls’ school 
madearrangements 
to place the bashful lad on the roll. 


pupil in the very 
Seems as how the oe G 
| 
we 
walk, the faculty of 
And don’t think Joel liked it! 


FOL&S are dodging around corners 

and sneaking up alleys to keep out 
of Dick Powell’s way this month. 

Ever since he started building his 
own house, Dick’s polite conversa- 
tion runs to patios, parquets, and 
shingle nails, almost exclusively, he’s 
that excited ! 

Caught unawares and unable to 
make a quick get-away, we politely 


agent!” : 5 A F 

suggested that it looked like wedding 

e bells in the distance. 

[NOENTALLY, Bing has their “Nope,” Dick sighed, “I’m afraid | 
colored maid all worried. The 0t. You see, my contract with 


other morning, she telephoned a friend 
of the family: “Mistah Blank,’ she 
said anxiously, “does you-all know what 
Mistah Crosby is ‘tendin’ to name them 
there babies?” 

The friend was obliged to admit that 
he hadn’t heard a single report, to date, 


Warner Brothers forbids my getting 
married for two years, and... I’m 
afraid Mary won’t wait that long for 
me.”’ 

Now he couldn’t be meaning Mary 
Brian—could he? 


(Please turn to page 12) 


Here's a fair share of Hollywood's masculine charm, all 
in one box. The box, and Bob Montgomery and Gene 4 
Raymond, are in the grandstand at the annual frolic of \ 
the Beverly Hills Junior League. Going stag, too! 
Wide World 


Ted Healy gazes longingly at 

Cecilia Parker's chocolate ice 

cream cone, just outside “The 
Painted Veil’ set. 


Bert Longworth 


Helen Trenholme, who looks a great 

deal like Maureen O'Sullivan, wins 

a part with Warren William in “The 
Case of the Howling Dog." 


THE LATEST NEWS OF STARS AND PLAYERS | 
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If any further proof is needed that the depression is gone, even Hollywood’s young hubbies 
can play the rich man’s game nowadays. Here are Johnny Mack Brown and Charles Farrell 
ready for several chukkers of polo. Enthusiasm for the game is spreading rapidly throughout 
the movie colony. Charlie recently traded his racing boat for a stable of the wiry polo ponies. 
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NEMO Tells About John Boles’ 
Blushes. Hollywood Chauffeurs 


(Continued from page 10) 


HE three-year-old daughter of 

Bebe Daniels gave the beauty 
operators a stiff work-out the other 
day when Bebe took her in for a 
shampoo. 

At 11 o’clock in the morning, young 
Barbara Bebe started “No-ing” the 
adoring operators who clustered around 
her. At three in the afternoon, the 
kid was still going strong and the 
worn-out shampoo-ers were leaning 
wearily against anything that was 
strong enough to hold them up! 

They told her fairy stories, recited 
nursery rhymes, let her smell the “nice” 
shampoo soap, and even poured a drop 
or two into her tiny palm in a desperate 
effort to convince the young lady that 
the big, bad wolf was not hiding in 
the bottle. 

But Barbara didn’t want a shampoo, 
wouldn’t have a shampoo. 

So the defeated coaxers threw in the 
towel and Barbara was carried trium- 
phantly home to see what her favorite 
nurse could do about it. 


, ® 
HE other 
afternoon, 
John Boles 


stopped by the 
very exclusive 
Westlake School 
to pick up his 
young daughter. 

Now John has 
been the target 
fortwitterymat- = 
inee females, lo, 
these many years, and could take it. 

But, when one of his daughter’s 
thirteen-year-old playmates started 


= 


° 

Ag 9 
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telling him how wonderful she 
thought he was, with superlatives 
and gestures, poor John just stood 
helplessly rooted to the spot, turn- 
ing all shades, from lobster-pink to 
magenta red, and back again! 


AWN O’DAY has been in Holly- 

wood for fourteen years, playing 
kid parts, at first, and then doing little 
bits here and there, all unrecognized, 
until your own NEW MOVIE Junior 
reporter, Henry Willson who is, inci- 
dentally, an agent for the younger set, 
discovered the young lady, changed her 
name to Anne Shirley, and, in no time 
at all, set her with RKO to play the 
title role in “Anne of Green Gables!” 


D2 I mention that Mae West’s 

whole family had moved into 
the same apartment house with the 
“St. Louis woman’? 

Anyhow, her sister Beverly, and 
husband, have one of the front suites 
and, while waiting for orders from 
headquarters, their chauffeur parks 
in front of the building and amuses 
himself by turning the auto radio on, 
full blast. 

The other morning, Beverly’s hus- 
band stuck his head out of the 
window. 

“George!” he called. 
George!” 

Without quieting the din from the 
radio one iota, George disinterested- 
ly looked up at his master. 

“Whadda ya want?” he demanded 
loudly. 

“Dust the car, will you, George?” 


“Hey: &. 5 


His master’s voice was most concil- 

latory. 
“Naw ” 

stoically. 
“Come on, George...” pleadingly, 


George declined the job 


“we're going over to Glendale and 


Bev wants the car to look nice. Dust 
it, will you, George?” 

“Nuttin’ doin’ !”’ George turned the 
radio a couple of notches louder. 

In despair, brother-in-law West 
turned to the little woman. “Make 
him dust the car, will you, Bev?... 
I can’t do a thing with the guy!” 

Ah, Hollywood! Where men are 
men... and chauffeurs have the last 
word! 


{pee Preston Fosters are furnishing 

their new home, piece by piece, and, 
so far, they have only four chairs. So, 
if six people come to call, two of ’em 
have to sit on orange crates, nail kegs, 
or squat on their heels! 


Maybe, this new interest in the 
good old hearthside was a result of 
Preston’s recent boating experience. 
While peacefully fishing in the bay 
one bright day the boat began to rock 
violently. It was a huge whale that 
had evidently mistaken the yawl for 
a back-scratcher. And did Preston 
leave that vicinity quickly? 

(Please turn to page 14) 


The ruthless Raft is so changeable that there's really no 
knowing whether this is a romance or not. At any rate, 
George squired the chic Virginia Pine to the opening of 


the swank Bath and Tennis Club. 


THE LATEST NEWS 
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"See that gal, Mom? 


Wide World 


That's 


Marlene Dietrich," says Lee Tracy, 
pointing out celebrities to his 
mother as they lunch together. 


The x-eyed Ben Turpin goes western 


big way in "The Law of the 
" Western and w-wild! Aren't 
you glad to see Ben back on the 
screen again? 


OF STARS AND PLAYERS 
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Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Harvey White 


roles, which were not up to her splendid capabilities, but now her unique comedy talent is being recognized. You'll 
remember her brilliant performance in Harold Lloyd's "The Cat's Paw," and now she comes to you again in a sparkling 


| Una Merkel smiles happily these days and for good reason, too. For many years Una has struggled along in meagre 
| new characterization as the Queen in "The Merry Widow." 
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NEMO KNOWS—DAY BY DAY—AND NEMO TELLS 


(Continued from page 12) 


ARL BRISSON was host at a 

cocktail and swimming party on 

his beautiful Beverly Hills estate, 
one day last week. 

The enthusiastic guests went in for 
lots of tennis, ping-pong, billiards, 
and croquet, but the most fun was 
when Brisson tossed several hand- 
fuls of quarters into the pool and 
turned the divers, good and bad, 
loose to see who could bring up the 
most! 

Somebody stepped on our neck, 
just as we were about to win the 
tussle, and, what happened after 
that, we wouldn’t be a-knowin’! 

Grace Bradley, Frances Drake, 
Louise Fazenda, and Toby Wing 
made themselves comfortable with a 
cup of tea apiece, preferring to be 
damp within, rather than without. 


HE waiters in our Hollywood eat 

spots fight for a chance to do the 
honors whenever your old friend 
Marshall Neilan drops in for a bite 
and a pot of tea. 

That's because when they bring 
him his change, Mickey leaves every- 
thing but the pennies, which he says 
he’s saving. 


ORA SUE COLLINS went shop- 

ping with her mother the other 
day and, because Cora Sue promoted 
so many good reasons as to why she 
should have roller skates, Mrs Col- 
lins finally gave in and purchased a 
pair. 

Before going home, they stopped 
in to see the youngster’s agent for a 
moment and the tiled corridors were 
so tempting that Cora Sue begged 
to be allowed to try out her new 
skates. Of course, Mother explained 


We're printing this picture especially for Mr. and Mrs. Joel Mc- 
Crea. It’s an old one. The commissary of a big studio at noon, 
with stars all around you, is the most interesting place in the 
world, There's George Bancroft, as big as life—or bigger—in his 


that that was quite out of the ques- 
tion, so Cora Sue plumped herself 
disconsolately in a big chair and 
waited for Mrs. Collins to finish her 
conference with the agent. 

Some time later, Mother discov- 
ered that her talented daughter was 
missing! Also, there was a strange, 

ee Te 4G ib Il at im ee 

bumping 

9, noise in the 
SS) 5 ISTLENCE corridor! 

=e Looking 

cut, they saw 

D~ AL : Cora Sue, 

SS ia gliding down 
the hall, brown 
curls stream- 
ing out be- 
hind, and with such a beatific expres- 
sion on her face that nobody had 
the heart to do anything about it! 


N“The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” 

there was a cute pup who, before 
the picture was finished, won his way 
into nearly every heart on the set. 


With the last scene shot, the pup’s 
master approached Norma. Shearer 
and asked if she wouldn't like to buy 
the animal, but, at that time, Norma 
didn’t think she would. 


However, at the preview of the 
picture, it rather looked as though 
the frolicky animal had all but stolen 
the picture from the stars, so, recon- 
sidering, Miss Shearer went to the 
man and asked how much he would 
take for it. 

Where he had asked $25.00 be- 
fore, the wily bargainer now de- 
manded the amazing price of 
$1,000. 

“Good heavens!”” Norma protested. 
“What do you think you've got there? 

. another Rin-Tin-Tin?” 


JjiMMy CAGNEY is just a little 

bit hot around the ears. Co- 
lumbia wanted to borrow him to 
make a picture under the direction 
of Frank Capra, whom Jimmy ad- 
mires whole-heartedly, man and di- 
rector. 

Cagney’s contract with Warner 
Brothers calls for only four pictures 
a year, but the studio powers-that-be 
have been rushing the lad through 
his fourth effort in the hope of talk- 
ing him into doing a fifth. Which 
would have been O.K. by Jimmy. 
That is, up until Warners put 
thumbs down on the Columbia-Capra 
proposition. 

As it is, all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men couldn’t persuade 
the disappointed Jimmy to so much 
as stick a nose into another Warner 
story until next year. 


Assistant directors are supposed to 
be the most hard-boiled species of the 
Hollywood lots—but so often this 
theory is disproved by discovering 
assistant directors in very human 
situations. Very compromising, too, 
when a hard boiled reputation must be 
upheld. The most recent exposure was 


: : { 
ro! re a a es Se. 


shirt-sleeves. But that isn't why we print it. See Joel, over there 
in the corner? Well, the girl at the right, completely engrossed 
in somebody else, is Frances Dee. She and Joel didn't even know 
each other at the time. 


Now they're married, How time flies! 


CAGNEY’S PEEVE — HOP-SCOTCH IN. HOLLYWOOD 
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THE LATEST NEWS OF STARS AND PLAYERS 


watching Tommy Atkins in the act of 
being human. He was teaching a 
couple of child actors on the RKO 
lots to play hop scotch—and him an 
assistant for thirteen years, too. 


e@ 
ERVOUS as a new father, Otto 
Kruger played the wedding 


march at Claudia Morgan's wedding. 

Otto wasn’t nervous for himself, 
but was just afraid that his little 
daughter, Ottilie, a charming flower 
girl if we ever saw one, would drop 
her basket, or trip over her long dress. 


Partly because of the wedding and 
partly because of picture work, Otto 
was unable to take his usual vaca- 
tion to the Kruger farm in New York 
state. But his caretaker, fearful 
that Otto would miss the “home- 
growns,” shipped him fresh produce 
every day. 
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PRED ASTAIRE got so jittery 

over the throng of visitors that 
paraded on and off the “Gay Divorce” 
set that, out of pure kindness, Di- 
rector Mark Sandrich requested that 
the set be closed. 


EAN PARKER was so thrilled 

with the new car she bought in 
honor of her new contract with 
M-G-M that she couldn’t bear to let 
it out of her sight. So, instead of 
leaving it in the parking lot, she 
drove it right onto the outdoor set 
on which she happened to be work- 
ing. 

Between shots, she would dash over 
to her new treasure, wipe a few dust 
spots, sit in the front seat, sit in the 
rumble seat, and generally, have the 
time of her young life until the di- 
rector called another shot. 

Not more than a split second after 
she had climbed out and walked on 
the set, something frightened sev- 
eral horses that were being used in 
the picture. Terrified, they flung 
themselves about blindly, heading 
straight for Jean’s new car! 

Finding an obstacle in the path 
of their escape, the poor animals 
reared high in the air, coming down 
with full force on our little Nell’s 
pride and joy: 

After an hysterical few minutes, 
the quivering horses were extricated 
with no broken bones, but, Jean’s 
new car was a mess! 

The top was beaten down to a level 
with the body ... the rumble seat was 
caved in... and poor little Jean’s 
heart was broken! 


J} HEN Adolphe Menjou was 
nearly finished with his latest 
picture, rumor got about that he was 
planning to give a farewell gift to 
every member of the company (that 
is, prop men, Juicers, cameramen, 
etc.) 
Consequently, the gang followed 
him around with chairs, lighted his 
cigarettes ... in fact, did everything 


but salaam whenever the potential 
philanthropist stepped on the set. 
When the last scene was shot, the 


boys stood about expectantly. Men- 
jou reached into one pocket. You 
could have heard a ten-pin drop. 


Taking out a cigarette case, he leis- 
urely selected a smoke. A sigh went 
over the crowd. Reaching into an- 
other pocket, he casually extracted a 
lighter. Another sigh from the en- 
semble. After lighting up, Menjou 
calmly replaced the lighter, picked up 
his make-up box and... walked off 
the set!! 

The boys are still looking for the 
guy who double-crossed them! 


Cheha 


Wallace Ford is always up to some 
antics. He is the kind of guy that 
tears down his garage to get his car 
out—and then laughs himself sick. 
His most recent escapade was to try 
driving down the Boulevard on his 
handlebars, in preparation for the next 
six-day bike race. His wife, Martha, 
elaims he keeps her in stitches—oh 
well, it doesn’t mean anything—just 
one of Wally’s typical jokes. 

(Please turn to page 106) 


Below: Three people we all like a lot. Jolly Eugene 
Pallette, svelte Kay Francis, and the fast-moving 
James Cagney are good studio pals. Right: Holly- 
wood fashions affect the whole world. A guest of 
Joe E. Brown at the studio is Tsingy Tsang, come 
all the way from China to study costume design and 
make-up for the benefit of the Chinese native screen. 


Remember our cartoon on this? You see, we weren't 


kidding. Gary Evan Crosby, left, and Richard 
Ralston Arlen, right, have sworn to carry on their 
dads’ golf-link feud to the bitter end. Susan Ann, 
daughter of Virginia Bruce and John Gilbert, referees. 
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FRED ASTAIRE’S JITTERS—JEAN’S TOUGH BREAK 
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NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
pays one dollar for every 
s interesting and constructive 


letter published. Address 


This department is the People’s Academy. The people whose names communications to A-Dollar- 
° : 0 for-Your-Thoughts, NEW 

h attend the es. Th tt ES 
appear here movi eir letters serve as a guide MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 


to the type of entertainment they like or dislike. These opinions Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
are their own and do not represent NEW MOVIE’S point of view. 


Why the Neglect? Why this seeming neglect of Alice White? Cer- 
tainly she is a fine actress, and a great trouper. 


She proved her popularity in vaudeville. Then she returned to Hollywood, 
and still they are giving her no more consideration than before. Not so | 
long ago I heard her give a dramatic sketch over the radio, and it certainly 
proved that she is capable of dramatic roles, as well as her repeated ingenue | 
roles.—Mrs. J. J. Schulte, 804 State, Quincy, IIl. 


Alice seems to be a difficult player to find parts for. That’s the 
only reason we can see. 


The Long and Short of It What's all this about Hepburn? I think | 
she is rather silly in trying to be another | 


Garbo. I wouldn’t walk across the street to see her act, while I would walk 
twenty miles to see Garbo act, so I say to Hepburn, ‘(Come down to earth 
and stop trying to be a Garbo.’ There’s only one and always will be only 
one Garbo.—Mrs. Paul Huffaker, Rd. 1, Wellington, Okia. | 


But maybe she’s just trying to be Hepburn! | 


Praise for Ann Harding Ann Harding was great in “The Life of 

Vergie Winters.” Her acting is so realis- 
tic that I came away from the picture feeling that I had been eavesdropping 
on scenes which J had no right to. When a player’s performance gives you 
that feeling, it goes beyond mere entertainment and is lifted to the high 
plane of art. Ann’s name, in connection with a film, has become to me an 
absolute guarantee that I'll see a fine picture.—Mrs. EH, S. Durham, 74 
Entrada Avenue, Oakland, California. 


Thank you. And we hope Ann reads this. 


Maybe, Who Knows? It is a great satisfaction to know that Fredric 

March won NEW Movir’s Gold Medal Award 

for the best performance of the year 1933. I can think of no other star 

whose every performance is as excellent. He really lives each character 
he portrays. He is mystery—romance—the perfect actor. 

Who knows? He may win the Gold Medal Award for three successive 


“Why this seeming neglect of years—a record as yet obtained by no other actor.—Mrs. Ray Clark, 61 
Alice White? Certainly she is Maple Avenue, Rahway, N. J. 
a fine actress and a great We certainly think that WOULD be something, Mrs. Clark. a 


little trouper." 


Left: "Here's to Will Rogers. His comedy 
is human and unaffected." Below: "In the 
excitement over Shirley Temple's sweet- 
ness... |'m making this a plug fora fine 
actor, Charles Bickford." 


Left: "Ann Harding was_ 

great... her acting is 

so realistic that | came 

away from the picture 

feeling that | had been 

eavesdropping on scenes 
I had no right to." 
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Want Them Teamed? After seeing Myrna Loy 
and Bill Powell in “The 


Thin Man,” I am moved to burst into loud cheers for 
their swell performances. I always admired both play- 
ers, but seeing them together made me appreciate their 
talents as never before. Why doesn’t some bright pro- 
ducer co-feature these two in several sophisticated 
domestic farces? “The Thin Man” was just an appe- 
tizer. Incidentally, I was so interested in the Powell- 
Loy scenes that I couldn’t concentrate on the mystery 
angle of the picture.—Mrs. Louis A. Vanderpool, 403%. 
East Broadway, Cushing, Okla. 


Yowre a good picker, Mrs. Vanderpool. Its a 
team you will be seeing. 


Another Temple Tribute Many people wish 
that the charming 


little Miss who has marked a definite place for herself 
in screen history were twins. Parents need not fear 
sending their young and impressionable offspring to the 
movie in which Shirley Temple is cast. What demoral- 
izing effect could she have on anyone? With her naive 
ways and her twinkle-toes, she has 
cast a magic spell over all, grown- 
ups and children alike. So stand 
up and cheer, folks, while Little 
Miss Marker takes a bow.—Mrs. 
P. Grippo, 691 E. 230th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
We thoroughly agree. 


NaturalnessPaysDividends 


Here’s to Will Rogers—the most 
natural and lovable actor in pic- 
tures! What ability—to bring a 
laugh to the lips of the world. 
His comedy is human and unaf- 


fected, instead of exaggerated and forced, as with so 
many of his famous contemporaries. Let’s have more 
of his witty philosophy and less of the “hot-cha-cha- 
cha” type of comedian.—Grace J. Morel, 307 N. Poplar 
Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 

Its because a million people feel as you do that 
Will retains his popularity, Grace. 

(Please turn to page 89) 


Walt Disney presents 
New Movie's Gold 
Medal Award to the 
Three Little Pigs. ‘They 


won it,'' he says. 


A NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE FAN WILL PRESENT THESE AWARDS 


The People’s Academy of Motion Pictures (sponsored 
by THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE) will present twelve 
gold medals for what the readers of this magazine consider 
to be the twelve outstanding achievements of the year 
1934 in the films. 

Letters from our readers, carefully tabulated, will be the 


1. BEST ALL-AROUND FEATURE PICTURE 
2. BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTRESS) 

3. BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTOR) 

4. BEST MUSICAL PICTURE 

5. BEST HUMAN INTEREST PICTURE 


6. BEST MYSTERY PICTURE 


When all these votes are counted, the winners will be named. 
Then the fan whose vote most closely tallies with the final 
_ compilation will be given a trip to New York or Hollywood 
to present the awards. The stars and producers who win 
the medals will be there in person to receive them, wherever 
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sole guides to these awards. It is your vote that counts! 
These letters may. be addressed to either The People’s 
Academy or to the Dollar Thoughts department of this 
magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
You are the judge and the jury. Write us what you 
think. The medals will be given for the following: 


7. BEST ROMANCE 


BEST COMEDY 


BEST SHORT REEL PICTURE 


BEST NEWSREEL PICTURE 


BEST DIRECTION 


BEST STORY 


production schedules permit. All expenses to and from 
Hollywood or New York and entertainment, hotel accom- 
modations, etc., will be borne by THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE. Cast your votes carefully and YOU MAY 
WIN THIS THRILLING TRIP. 


™ (31BSON Fairy 


MARTY, AS CLUB MAID, gives a good 
performance when she tells Jane to 
use Ivory Flakes for her stockings 
just as fine stores advise. 

Good stores do tell you to use 
Ivory Flakes for your stockings. 
And here’s why: The sheer silk of 
stockings is very sensitive. It needs 
a pure soap. Ivory Flakes are so pure 
that both the makers and sellers of 
fine stockings recommend them. 
These people know silk. They like the 
way Ivory Flakes are shaved up into 
tiny, curly wisps, too. Ivory Flakes 
won't flatten down on your stockings 
to cause soap spots and runs! 

And here’s a thought for you thrifty 
girls—Ivory Flakes cost less than other 
“silk stocking” soaps. There are lots 
more ounces in the box! Just hold on 
to that thought and the next time 
you're at your grocer’s merely say, “A 
box of Ivory Flakes, please.” 


IVORY FLAKES - 9944/o0%o PURE 


. j 
““LADY, WHY YO’ LEAVE dis chile wif me?” gasps Sam. ““REMEMBER THIS HAT, HENRY ?”” asks Mrs. Gibson softly. 
““Yo’ train goin’ soon.” “Sure!” says Mr. Gibson. “It chaperoned us on our honey- i 
““Where’s the station drug store? Where’s my head?” demands moon, Sara. And we knew we were made for each other because | 
Nurse Tippit. ‘““Why did I forget to pack Jerry’s cake of Ivory?” we'd both brought Ivory Soap!” 1 
“Lots o’ time,” says Sam, turning smooth as a chocolate cus- "It’s still the finest complexion soap,” declares Mrs. Gibson. j 
tard, now that he knows the reason. Then he chuckles to Jerry, “Absolutely!” agrees Mr. Gibson. “Your complexion is as 
“So she’s goin’ to keep yo’ 99 44/100% pure.” clear and fine as the day I first kissed it, 17 years ago!” 
““PURE IVORY SOAP FOR BABIES’’ SAY DOCTORS SENSITIVE SKINS ARE SAFE WITH IVORY SOAP 
18 The New Movie Magazine, November, 1934 


IN THE DRESSING-ROOM 
“’Scuse me, Miss Jane, but 
yo sho’ is luxurious on 
stockings. That soap yo’ 
use must be pow ’ful strong. 
Why doan yo’ use nice 
gentle Ivory Flakes the way 
stores tell yo’ to?” 


) 


Poised, debonair, 
yet bitterly wise, the 
keynote of her 
beauty, her smoul- 
dering, heavy-lidded 
eyes, Constance 


eucssamianes 
auhemennes 
aannatgitemenate 
—— Bennett remains the 
cnntgeinanen 
CT 


first sophisticate of 
the screen. Next pic- 
ture, “Outcast Lady.’} 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 
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Eugene Robert Richee 
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Across the page is the comedy team in a serious picture, and here we show you the serious 
team in a comedy. Francis Lederer, romantic foreigner, and Joan Bennett appear with 
Charlie Ruggles and Mary Boland in “The Pursuit of Happiness.” That title comes straight 
out of the Declaration of Independence, so we can stand up and cheer—here and now. 
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Why no one ever thought before of teaming ZaSu Pitts and W. C. Fields is just one of 
those mysteries. Either one of them is good enough, and to have both of them in one 
picture, “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” is just too marvelous. Pauline Lord, famous 
stage actress, has the title role in this beloved story that is half laughter and half tears. 
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Eugene Robert Richee 


Elmer Fryer 
CONTRAST: Paul Muni. Vienna. Real name, Weisenfreund—but no one would pro- 
nounce it. Black hair, black eyes. First stage appearance as an old man of eighty. Prefers 
the stage. Will play only interesting roles that do not type him. Will make only two 
pictures a year. Next, “Border Town.” And is one of First National’s best bets. 
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CONTRAST: Lyle Talbot. Pittsburgh. Real name, Hollywood—but no one would believe 

it. Brown hair, blue eyes. First stage appearance as a boy magician. Prefers the screen. 

Will play any old part for the fun of it. Will make all the pictures they’ll let him. Next, 
“Dragon Murder Case.” And is one of First National’s best bets. 
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Scotty Welbourne 
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@ Here is something you don’t see once ina blue Painted Veil.’ Garbo and Herbert Marshall you 
moon—a photograph of Greta Garbo at work. can pick out without any trouble. Beside the 
This is the wedding procession scene from ‘The camera, wearing a raincoat and with a pencil 
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Milton Brown 


tucked behind his ear, is director Richard Bole- and Billy Bevan, who used to play in comedies 
slavsky. And over at the right, on the steps, years ago. Notice the raised boards Garbo walks 
find Beulah Bondi, Jean Hersholt, Cecilia Parker, on to increase her height? Marshall is a six-footer. 
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Jack Freulich 

@ The rumor went around that there were no parts to 
suit Diana Wynyard’s unusual face and British person- 
ality. Nothing can better dispel that rumor than her 
sensitive, fine, performance in “One More River.” 


26 


Jack Pru 
@ How many years have gone by since Charlie Chap- 
lin gave Adolphe Menjou a saxophone-playing part 
in a comedy! Here he is, married now to Verree . 


Teasdale, as suave as ever in “The Human Side.” 
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Ruasell Ball 

@ Elizabeth Allan’s fresh, dewy beauty does no harm 
to her career, but she has ability, too. “Men in 
White,” “The Green Hat,” “David Copperfield,”— 
her parts grow steadily, and her artistry with them. 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 
@ One of the screen’s truly great character actors, Charles 


Laughton brings his wit, his talent, and his jolly bulk to 
the part of Norma Shearer’s father in “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street.” Elsie Janis writes about him next month. 


27 


Robert W. Coburn 


Faith, an’ we don’t have to tell ye the lad is Irish! Brian Aherne made his stage debut 
at 3, went to dramatics school at 10, and, after that early a start, quit to become a clerk. 
He took up acting again as a stop-gap until he could land a better job, and it took leading 
parts with Marlene Dietrich and Ann Harding to change his mind. Next, “The Fountain.” 
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Eugene Robert Richee 


“The Lemon-Drop Kid”—now, there’s a title to make your mouth water! Damon Runyon 

wrote it, and Mrs. Tracy’s boy Lee is bringing it to you on the screen. As in “You Belong 

to Me,” Lee is trying to get away from being typed—bringing you a new characterization. 
You wish him luck. So do we. That makes it unanimous. 
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Mary Pickford’s 
CHOIGE 


flamed bright in the white light of publicity, who 

symbolized youthful innocence and loveliness to 

millions of movie fans, stood side by side on the 
enchanted peaks of success. ; 

Each had an appointment with destiny. The paths 
diverged toward the distant rendezvous. One led down 
from the pinnacle of professional success into the lush 
green valley of quiet and obscure romance. 

The other wound higher yet, up to a virtually unat- 
tainable peak that promised even richer rewards. 

Today, in retrospect, each must wonder, as humans 
are wont to do, which took the better way. 


S IXTEEN years ago two young women whose names 


M 4ABGUERITE CLARKE, heroine of “Prunella,” 
“Snow White,” “Baby Mine,” and a dozen successes 
of her day, chose to preserve the illusion she had 
created for millions by disappearing from view and 


Tower Studios 


(Left) Douglas Fair- 


banks and Mary Pick- 
ford photographed 
with Heywood Broun, 
during an interview for 
New Movie Magazine. 


(Right) A recent photograph of 
Mary Pickford and (below) 
Douglas Fairbanks as he looks 
to-day. There has been little 
change in their appearance. 
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Evans Studio 


leaving a fixed, imperish- 
able and lovely memory. 

Mary Pickford, yet to 
thrill to the “perfect ro- 
mance” with Douglas Fair- 
banks, elected to continue the illusion and enhance it. 
Even then she was formulating plans for her own 
producing company, the great United Artists of 
current fame and prosperity, to which, starring in her 
own pictures, she could give the maximum of effort 
and .reap the maximum in financial and professional 
success. 

The brown-eyed, diminutive Marguerite of the pre- 

war stage and film era, chose to end a career at its 
height; to begin a new one, marriage; to ‘substitute 
private adoration for public adulation. She married 
Harry Palmerston Williams, then a lieutenant in the 
Engineers’ Corps, U.S.A., in Greenwich, Conn., on 
August 15, 1918, after a short, formal engagement. 
They had met but once before in seven years. 
With her marriage to Williams, a rich New Orleans 
lurber and sugar king, she disappeared into the ro- 
mantic recesses of the deep South, lost to her adoring 
public, and counting the world well lost for love. 

Where Mary Pickford complicated her life, unwit- 
tingly, Marguerite Clarke simplified hers. 


Mary Pickford at the time she 
was known to the whole world 
as "America's Sweetheart." 
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Wide World 


Mary, moving upward 
continuously, as an artist 
and a power in the motion 
picture business, married 
Douglas Fairbanks in 1920. 
World famous, wealthy, with a popularity unsurpassed 
among feminine picture stars, and sharing top honors 
enly with her new husband and Charlie Chaplin, she 
was confident of her ability to make as glorious a suc- 
cess of her marriage as she had of her career. 


Marguerite Clarke at the time 
she was with Famous Players— 
every bit as popular as Mary. 


‘T HERE was no thought, ever, of giving up a career 
for marriage. Were not she and Doug both stars 
. .. both in their own company .. . were they not two 
perfectly synchronized units in a harmonious and 
profitable partnership? 

Marguerite Clarke became a legend in Hollywood, 
on Broadway and Main Street, a lovely legend remem- 
bered today by a generation that sometimes sentimen- 
talizes about the “good old days” and tells prematurely 
wise children used to the sophisticated acting of Garbo, 
Dietrich and Mae West, of a little star in “Prunella” 
and “Snow White.” 

Mary Pickford’s romance prospered. She and Fair- 
banks worked together, played together, traveled over 
the world. Everywhere they were acclaimed. In Lon- 
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successfully? 


Can a motion picture star combine marriage and 


Marguerite Clarke 


Williams didn’t think so; Mary Pickford Fairbanks 
took the great gamble. Who was right? 


By IRENE KUHN 


don they were mobbed by fans, and the athletic Doug 
had to lift his tiny wife to his shoulders and carry 
her to safety through the crowds. Both of them had 
been adored before; together, in a romantic marriage, 
they were idolized in double measure. 

Back home in California they established a magnifi- 
cent home, and to symbolize a perfect union they com- 
bined their names to call the house “Pickfair.” 

Every night at “Pickfair” dinner was prepared for 
fifteen guests, whether fifteen came or three. Often 
twenty or thirty sat down to the table; and frequently 
Mary was the only woman in a company of Doug’s 
trainers, professional wits and ubiquitous yes-men. 

Doug’s antics amused Mary. She had not had a 
merry life nor an easy one. This was playing at being 
a little girl for real. 

They were the acknowledged King and Queen of 
Hollywood. “Pickfair” began (Please turn to page 66) 


Wide World 
(Right) The dainty 
Marguerite at the 
height of her career, 
on her farm near New 


Rochelle, N. Y. 


(Left) A later picture of Mar- 
guerite Clarke and (below) 


Harry Palmerston Williams, to 
whom she has been happily 
married for sixteen years. 
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OrCEI 


is Eddie's reputed $4,000 In his own stock company, at Oakland, California, 
a week, which provides he made people laugh for years—long before he 
him with big cars and ever thought of trying his luck in Hollywood. Here 
ih pedigreed dogs, toomuch? 


4GO AHEAD 
AND LAUGHI” 


BY DOROTHY MANNERS 


we see him at home where he clowns, too. 


The more we laugh, the more he makes—and the more he makes us laugh 


the screen people begin to laugh. Maybe he has 

not yet spoken a word, nor registered a single 

comic expression, but so convinced are audiences 
(after thirteen years of Horton-brand comedy) that 
Eddie is going to be funny, they give him the benefit 
of the doubt, and go ahead and laugh, anyway! 

For this unusual contribution to the success of any 
picture in which he appears, Mr. Horton discourages 
the wolf from his pantry to the reputed tune of $4,000 
weekly; which is more than Clark Gable, George Raft, 
Robert Montgomery, and any number of the other sex- 
appeal boys corral . . . even reputedly. What’s more, 
he works on a guarantee of four weeks’ salary to the 
production, and considering that he frequently doubles 
in brass by making two pictures at once, it should be 
pretty clear by now that he is doing all right for 
himself ! 

Probably the only reason his salary wasn’t investi- 
gated along with Mae West’s and Bing Crosby’s, at the 
time they were investigating salaries, is that a great 
many people hadn’t suspected Horton Uncommon of 
being such a gilt-edge, dividend-bearing security. That 
is, no one except the casting directors, the producers 
and supervisors who have been on the debit side of 
Eddie’s salary for lo, these many years, now! But 
before you break down shaking your head over the 
strange ways of producers who pay a featured player 


F &« time Edward Everett Horton appears on 
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sometimes double the salary of a star attraction, let’s 
stop for a minute and see how Edward Everett Horton 
gets that way. 

In the first place, when a director wants HE. E. Horton 
in his current opera, no other actor will do! Certain 
roles have been written and referred to as “typical 
Horton” parts. They aren’t always large roles, or even 
second in importance to the unravelling of the plot... 
but they are invariably Horton roles. 

When Ernst Lubitsch was casting “The Merry 
Widow” he sent out a call for Eddie to portray the 
Ambassador in his merry, musical comedy kingdom. 
The word came back that Eddie was not available be- 
cause he was engaged on a Paramount picture with 
Cary Grant at the time, and would not be finished for 
three weeks. “Then we wait,” said Mr. Lubitsch, which 
was just like whacking the Front Office of M-G-M over 


the head with a blackjack. Wait? With the combined ~ 


salaries of Maurice Chevalier and Jeanette MacDonald, 
not to mention Herr Lubitsch himself, mounting up 
like the debt of a defaulting nation? They couldn’t 
wait . .. so they did the next best thing and made 
a deal with Paramount to loan Eddie to “The Merry 
Widow” on days when he wasn’t working with Cary 
Grant. With plenty of good actors and comedians 
floating about Hollywood “at leisure,” you might think 
they would have considered someone else, but it was 
Horton or nobody, which is why his salary is what it is! 
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Ernst Lubitsch wanted Eddie to play the 
Ambassador, with Maurice Chevalier in 
"The Merry Widow." But Eddie was 
busy, working in another picture. "Then 
we wait!" said Herr Lubitsch, flatly. 


It is one thing to be merely funny 
in a role ... and quite another to be 
Horton-funny. He is droll. He is po- 
lite and gentle. He is usually whim- 
sically bewildered. There is a warm, 
fluttery insanity about everything he 
does before the camera. You feel, that 
as Chevalier’s valet, or Dix’s friend, or 
Jeanette’s Ambassador, nothing is ever 
quite clear to him .. . but he is good 
natured about it. And he speaks “lines” 
with such naturalness you completely 
forget the dialogue writer in wonder- 
ing how such funny nonsense “hap- 
pened” to pop into his head. That he 
seldom varies his characterizations, 
except for costumes, is immaterial. In 
thirteen years, neither Hollywood nor 
the amused public has had too much, 
or even enough, of Eddie Horton. 

Away from the camera he is not 
wholly stripped of his drollery, or his 
famous character. Except for yellow 
greasepaint and a smart smoking 
jacket which he likes to wear for loung- 
ing between scenes, he looks exactly as 
he does on the screen. Unlike many 
fellow comedians, he does not seem to 
be suffering from melancholia, a desire 
tg play Hamlet, or a yen to take a 

yer into a romantic sex role. 

_He has a normal interest in The face that launched 
what takes place out of the ten million laughs. Look 
studios in his love of travel, closely at Edward Everett 
the New York stage, the New Horton's eyes and mouth 
Deal and friendships with and you'll see why Mr. 
professional and business men Horton has no unemploy- 
. ... but he loves Hollywood ment problems. 
and his work better and makes 
no bones about it. 

“Tl never reach the point where Hol- 
lywood is not a stimulating factor in 
my life,” he said. “I can’t believe it 
when I hear another actor say his work 
in the studios is a bore to him, lacking 
the inspiration of the stage. I’ve 
worked in both mediums for years and 
to my way (Please turn to page 101) 
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From left to right, these early poses 

of Myrna Loy trace the gradual 

development of her screen type. 

First an Oriental, then an old-style 

“vamp, it took her a long while 
to lose her siren's slink. 


By 
ELSIE JANIS 


arvelous MYRNA 


From make-up and mannerisms has emerged the Myrna from Montana— 
a nice girl with freckles, who is really as different as she appears to be 


saw Myrna Loy three years ago under the caption 
“Watch this Gal!” but Mr. New Movie quite wisely 
waits for your stamp of approval. With its obvi- 
ous arrival I am asked to write about one of the most 
interesting entries in the ever-changing contest for 
stardom. Myrna Loy’s castle of success is not built 
upon the sands of “good breaks.” It rests solidly on a 
rock of endeavor. It was no case of one good part and 
you’re in, with Myrna. It was a very few parts, many 
bits, and you’re out. At least out of Warner Brothers 
studio where she spent over four years before they 
decided that she had nothing much to offer and gave 
her the balmy California air. The Warner Brothers, 
usually so astute. All three of them. Today the lovely 
Loy’s tricky name is picked out of those all-star pic- 
tures when there is only room for one on the theater 
marquee. This means that the audiences in the neigh- 
borhood are Loy conscious. I believe it will soon be 
the same in all neighborhoods because she is decidedly 
different. 
No one can deny that America goes for anything dif- 
ferent in’a big way. Goes for it, likes it, and then 


[ WOULD have written this article the first time I 
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proceeds to try to reproduce it until the novelty no 
longer exists. In this case that will not be easy. They 
can’t begin to look about for “another Loy” until they 
are sure about just what type the original really is. 
There’s the catch. The young lady will not stay put. 
In the last year she has consistently turned in the 
mold, displaying a new side with each succeeding film. 
What next? Well I’m sure of one thing, whatever she 
does will be what she wants to do. She worked too 
hard and waited too long for success not to have a good 
idea about how to hold it. 


TARTING her first talking picture as an Arab girl 
in “The Desert Song” she slowly but slinkily 
vamped her way through more Oriental locales than any 
Cook’s tourist. Her jade green eyes became more and 
more almond shaped, her accent heavier as the im- 
portance of her roles increased. If there was any half- 
caste dirty work to be done, Myrna was elected. Myrna 
from Montana, a nice girl with freckles, was doing 
most of the poisoning, murdering and home wrecking 
around the Warner lot and was even sent out to other 
studios because they had no one quite as exotically 
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Myrna as she is to- 
day off the screen, 
and as she was in 
"The Thin Man'' — 
natural, straight- 
forward, gay, 
thoroughly Ameri- 
can. What a con- 
trast to her charac- 
ter roles of a few 
years ago, as shown 
below! 


a screen menace they sent her into a cruel and 
suspicious world. A free lance. She could poison | 
whoever she liked, but not at the expense of the | 
Warner Brothers. 
In a picture called “Thirteen Women,” which 
most people were wise enough not to see (thirteen 
being too much of anything, let alone women) she 
played Ace-ess of all witches. Outside of a little 
job like wrecking the lives of the other twelve 
women she had to have native blood as an explana- 
tion of her rather odd habits. Then came re- 
bellion. No more natives at any price. “I'll play 
anything, as long as it’s white,” said Miss Loy. 
The same studio took her seriously and gave her 
the second lead in “The Animal Kingdom.” It was 
not, as you probably know, a jungle epic. Be- 
tween such gleaming stars as Ann Harding and 
Leslie Howard we saw for the first time Myrna 
from Montana doing a goodly bit of gleaming on 
her own. “Where has she been all our lives?” 
shouted the casting directors. They probably did 
not realize that she had poisoned some of their 
best actors during her menacing days. 
“The Animal Kingdom” was the “Open Sesame.” 
Since then it has apparently been pretty simple. 
Just glance at these “sure fire” rungs on the lad- 
der of accomplishment. ‘‘When Ladies Meet’’ 
“Pent House’”—‘“The Prizefighter and the Lady” 
—‘“Manhattan Melodrama’—‘“‘Men in White’— 
“Stamboul Quest”—“The Thin Man’—“Broadway 
Bill.” 
“T must not do too many pictures,” said Myrna 
to me, as she ravished a radish. “I’ve done five in | ii 
a year.” She really (Please turn to page 75) = 


wicked as Loy. Having typed and branded her as 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 
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GROW UP 


What ever became of those child stars of 


yesterday? What will become of those 


we know today? This story tells you. 


By GLORIA MOSS 


Virgis Apger 


Imagine, if you can, little 
Jackie Cooper, the child 
star of to-day, as a 
suave sophisticate ten 
years hence. But really, 
it won't be long now! 
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lt can't be? Oh, but it is! Ben Alex- 
ander himself, as the wistful star of 


"Boy of Mine," and below, with Jean 
Parker in "What Price Innocence.” 


Hurrell 


(Left) Remember the 
days when Mage Evans 
was the adored bab 

star of World Films? 
Look at her to-day. 
Does it seem possible? 
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Strangely enough, the child is Helen 
Mack with Gloria Swanson as they 
appeared in "Zaza" and below Miss 
Mack, if you pleasel 


S one views the passing parade of today’s child 
stars, basking in the public limelight like baby 
moths whose hours of glory are counted, it is 
tempting to project the mind into the future 

and to speculate upon the distant fates in the cinema 
heavens of such bright starlets as Baby Leroy, Shirley 
Temple, Cora Sue Collins, Jackie Cooper, Spanky, Jackie 
Searle, Tad Alexander and other famous infant prodi- 
gies of the present talkies. What does the future hold 
for them? 

They, too, must eventually yield to Time, to be re- 
placed by a new group who may at this moment be but 
babies nestling at their mothers’ breasts. Where will 
they go when adolescence descends to cut short their 
film careers? To school? Into vaudeville? Or domes- 
tic oblivion? 

No matter where they go or what they do, the shadow 
of Hollywood will trail after them like Hamlet’s ghost. 

Eventually some of them will 


seek to open the closed portals ° 


again as juveniles and ingenues. 
Yesterday’s screen history proves 
this fact conclusively. Most of 
the child stars of the silent era 
are back in pictures. Some have 
achieved moderate success, others 
are waiting for the right oppor- 
tunity, and not a few have joined 
the extra ranks. 


(Left) Little Orphan Annie, too, 
has grown up, as you will notice 
on the opposite page. Mitzi 
Green was snapped strolling along 
Hollywood Boulevard recently. 
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Wesley Barry, in "Don't Ever 
Marry,’ made years ago; 
below, in the quite recent 
"Life of Vergie Winters." 


Mary Kornman was the tiny blonde 
"vamp" in the old “Our Gang" come- 
dies. Today Mary is a full-fledged movie 
actress. 


Did you see her in "Du Barry"? 


i 


Very well. If you can, visualize Baby Leroy making 
passionate love to some dizzy blonde in 1950. It isn’t 
impossible. Picture bright-eyed little Shirley Temple 
defending her honor against the wiles of an unscrupu- 
lous villain, who may turn out to be Jackie Searle! 

Imagine Jackie Cooper turning out to be the Wally 
Beery of tomorrow. Or Tad Alexander, who wore his 
uniforms so magnificently in “Rasputin,” emerging 
from his teens as the great lover of the not-too-distant 
future. 

And yet if one is to judge by the past, not one of the 
baby stars of another day has ever scored the full 
success of his earlier achievements. None in maturity 
has ever attained stardom. The Joan Crawfords, the 
Clark Gables, the Garbos, the Dietrichs and the 
Shearers who have won the most significant ratings 
as Hollywood celebrities can lay no claims to childhood 
histrionies. Mary Pickford, Lillian and Dorothy Gish 
and Helen Hayes were child actresses on the stage, long 
before the nickelodeon movies claimed them. 

Madge Evans, alone, of all the infant movie stars 
who have returned in maturity to professional work, 
has come closest to attaining stardom. Helen Mack 
is now running her a close second. 

Basing the future success of our Baby Leroys, our 
Jackie Coopers and Shirley Temples upon the compara- 
tive triumphs of those who have come back to achieve 
success again, let’s look back fifteen or twenty years 
into the past when the movies were still more or less 
in their swaddling clothes. 

Can you remember Madge Evans when she was the 
adored child star of World Films, or Ben Alexander 
with his wistful little smile and his yellow curls play- 
ing the title role in “Boy of Mine’? Do you recollect 
the plaintive features of a little trouper called Helen 
Mack, or the squinty-eyed imp of Universal City who 
delighted audiences a decade (Please turn to page 72) 
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To Hollywoo 
THEY WOULD GO! 


Ginger and Florine and Jane were 


school chums. This homey, sweet 


story tells you of the two who went to 
Hollywood and one who stayed home 


By RUTH HARDY 


One was pretty, one was cute and one was 
clever. 
And all three dreamed of being movie stars. 

Today two of them—the pretty one and the cute one 
—are in Hollywood stepping along in seven league 
boots. The clever one decided she’d rather be happily 
married than a movie star, and she’s living down in 
Fort Worth, Texas, getting a big kick out: of seeing 
her chums, Ginger Rogers and Florine McKinney make 
the grade in movie town. 

No two youngsters on the Hollywood scene are work- 
ing harder and forging ahead more steadily than these 
two girls from “Cowtown.” And their friendship, 
which began when they were six years old, is as strong 
and enduring as ever. They are together as much as 
their busy days permit. They lunch together, have 
dates together and confide in one another their dreams 
for the future, just as they used to do. 

Last month Florine, looking for stage experience to 
develop her ability before the camera, played the lead 
in a little play, “And Let Who Will Be Clever,” at the 
Hollytown Theatre in Los Angeles. The play was staged 
by Ginger’s mother, Mrs. Lela Rogers. And the mem- 
ories it recalled! For ten years ago Mrs. Rogers, then 
dramatic critic for a Fort Worth newspaper, was 
writing school plays for the Central High Dramatic 
Club, in which Florine and Ginger were ‘“co-featured.” 


Ok upon a time there were three little girls. 
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(Right) Florine in 
the days when 
Hollywood was 
only a dream, and, 
(left) Ginger as we 
know her, now that 
the dreamhas 
come true. 


Florine McKinney never knew she'd 

look like this, back when Ginger— 

at the left—was winning Charles- 
ton contests. 


Both girls have changed con- 
siderably in appearance and poise 
since they left Texas. That’s 
what Hollywood does for one. 
Ginger was a spindly little per- 
son, with arms and legs like 
match-sticks and a very short bob 
of mouse-colored hair, straight as 
a string. Now her figure has 
matured; her mousy hair is a 
curly, golden glory and she has 
acquired a charming poise and 
self-confidence. 

‘ Florine was always _ breath- 
takingly lovely. Fluffy, organdie frocks and ribbon 
bows, you. know. Studio make-up and costume folks 
have fixed that, thinning and arranging deftly that 
shock of curly brown hair that used to fly in all direc- 
tions, and designing glamorous clothes to give that 
sleek, sophisticated appearance which they tell her is 
her “type.” And Florine is delighted to study and 
profit by these valuable (Please turn to page 70) 
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NEW MOVIE'S 
Hollywood Fashions 


Screen stars welcome the return 
of lingerie trimming to add magic 


charm to a simple dress 


Scotty Welbourne 


Above, Glenda Farr 
now appearing in W 
ner Brothers’ ''Kansas C : A 
Princess,’ wears chift 
frills to form collar a 
jabot on an Orry Ke ) 
dress of plum-red cré ) 
Chiffon frills also fo: . 
turn-back cuffs on t+ 

half-length sleeves. 
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AN EVENING 
GOWN FOR 
EVELYN VENABLE 


The season's call for gayer 
evening colors is answered 
by Evelyn Venable, Para- 
mount player, when she wears 
this flame-colored moiré 
dance dress. The back is 
cut low but may be covered 


azine, Nov 


eee ees 


ember, 1934 


- 
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| 
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GRAY PLAID TWEED 
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Portraita by Jack Freulich 


TAILORED STREET 
SUIT FOR 
LOIS JANUARY 


For days like these, Lois 
January, Universal Pictures 
player, wears the two-piece 
tailored suit with straight 
skirt and snug _hip-length 
jacket finished with a narrow 
lack leather belt. When 
winds blow colder she adds 
the seven-eighths length coat 
with wide silver fox collar. 
Skirt, jacket and coat are 
made of gray and _ black 
tweed with a touch of white. 


MOTHERHOOD FOR 


AN BLONDELL 


Scotty Welbourne 


I don’t care what motherhood does to me. If 

I have to quit the screen that will be all right. 

In fact, it would be a big thrill to start all over 
again—to live in a two or three-room apartment, if 
necessary, and to handle the housework and the cooking 
and everything else. No, prospects of a change, because 
I am going to have a baby, regardless of how terrific 
they may be, do not frighten me at all. I have no 
patience with fear.” 

Joan Blondell was standing on the brink of mother- 
hood when she made this statement to me. And in 
Hollywood it is a “dread brink’’—ask any star! Even 
more so maybe than in the rest of the world. 

Joan was fearless, strong, calm. Her personality 
radiated vitality, serenity and courage. She has been 
through troublous early days, foreshadowing the ap- 
proaching event. She was just about to retire from 
studio work for an indefinite period. She had planned 
to leave the films in plenty of time—taking no chances 
on any complications that might ensue from her con- 
tinuance of film activities with their strenuous and 
often drastic physical demands. 

“My baby is the only one who deserves the ‘break’ 
under these circumstances; I shall not now or later do 
a thing to risk his health, happiness or welfare,” she 
continued. “Possibly I could make another picture, but 
it is not the safe thing to do. George has a vacation 


N O matter what happens, my baby will come first. 
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Will she leave the 
“lf | do, it’s 
worth it!’’ says Joan. 


screen? 


By 
EDWIN 
SCHALLERT 


Joan and her husband, 
George Barnes, have 
always wanted a baby. 
Joan meets mother- 
hood with courage, 
reverence, and deep, 
undying thankfulness. 


Wide World 


and we shall travel for a while. I want to see my sister 
in Detroit where she is playing in ‘She Loves Me Not.’ 
Then we may go abroad. We thought of a voyage to 
Tahiti, but have abandoned that. We can’t risk that 
adventure. We’ll see the South Seas some time later 
when our youngster is able to accompany us. And how 
proud we'll be to have him—or her—with us!” she 
exclaimed. 

Maybe you know Joan Blondell; maybe you don’t. I 
mean her “inner self.” She has been a trouper every 
step of ‘the way—since early childhood. She never 
flinches; she takes every task as it comes; nothing ever 
devastates her or causes her to become temperamental 
__that cardinal sin which seems almost the key to suc- 


-cess in Hollywood. Instead, she is always there, and 


dependable. ; 

In all my experience in Hollywood I’ve never known 
anyone to be quite so sincerely joyous, sensible and 
very much like “folks” the world over in her attitude 


about having a baby as Joan Blondell. She views it — 


simply as the natural, the expected thing. No flub-dub! 
Nor is her first the only child Joan anticipates. She 
is considering others. 

“If this first child is a girl,” she said, “I will name 
her Joan Barnes. They didn’t want to let me take that 
name at the studio, you know, when I wanted to. So I 
may have my chance to use it now in a different way. 
If it isn’t a girl this time, well (Please turn to page 85) 
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He followed his 
NOSE to Success 


| 
Russell Ball 
. 


No story on Jimmy J IMMY DURANTE stuck his nose into show business and 


is complete without a his nose has kept him there ever since. 
close-up of the famed _ This twentieth-century Cyrano de Bergerac was born lf 
proboscis, in Cherry Street, New York, on February 10,1893. Making 

his initial appearance he weighed seven pounds, nine ounces. 

It was the proboscis that weighed the seven pounds. | 

He is strictly a “dese, dose and dem” guy. Therein lies 
one of the secrets of his success. He has never tried to put | 
on the ritz. When he mispronounces a word on the screen 
he isn’t acting. He couldn’t pronounce the word correctly if 
he tried. 

So he’s smart enough to be merely Jimmy Durante—the 
mug. The guy who ups to the English language. 

In the beginning, when he pounded the piano in Bowery joints 
and Coney Island rough-and-tumble cabarets, he wasn’t appre- 
ciated. He was mispronouncing words for an audience that 
didn’t know how to pronounce the words themselves. 

But it was the Broadwayites, who thought themselves smart, 
who first enceuraged Jimmy in his clowning. 

Jimmy, playing his first society affair, had no idea what 
to charge the social registerites. He asked for seventy-five 
dollars. Twenty dollars apiece for the trio and fifteen dollars 
for his piano player, Harry Donnelly. 

It was at an affair given by the Wanamakers that he was 
called aside by Mr. Wanamaker, after he had finished his stunt. 
“Here,” said Wanamaker, pulling a hundred-dollar bill out 
of his pocket, “go buy yourself 
a hat with this.” 

Jimmy looked at him for a 
moment and then sorrowfully 
replied: “I don’t know where 
to buy a hat that costs a hun- 
dred bucks.” 

He had practically no school- 
ing. Everything he knows he 
learned on the sidewalks of 
New York. 

His father owned a barber 
shop on Catherine Street. 
Every Saturday night Jimmy 
ss 2 assisted by lathering the faces 
writer portrait of the of the customers. Then his 

3 father would come along and 
well-known Jimmy shave the faces his boy had 
fringed with soap. | 


x 
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A short, snappy type- 


Durante, by The Durantes are Italian. He 

has one brother, Albert, and 

SIDNEY SKOLSKY, one sister, Lillian. Albert is 
on the New York police force. 

Equally famous Hollywood His entrance into show busi- 
columnist, who knew him when ness was practically made in 


the home of Alfred E. Smith, 
the ex-Governor, now chief 
landlord of the Empire State Building. 

When there was a party at the Smith house, just around 
the corner from his father’s barber shop, Al Smith’s mother 
would hire Jimmy to pound the piano for the guests. He 
was then known to the neighborhood as “Ragtime Jimmy.” 

He couldn’t, and still can’t, read a note of music. He plays 
his melodies from memory, and writes them the same way. 

Durante is strictly a product of the night clubs. He came 
out of dingy, smoke-filled cellars, where he entertained cover- 
charge guests and waiters, to amuse a nation of motion picture 
fans who would never go to a night club. 

He hasn’t really reached into his (Please turn to page 81) 
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Screen reformers list Norma 
Shearer, Joan Crawford and 
Carole Lombard as the first, 
second and third bad women 
of the films, Herb reports. 


A tale 
Boulevardier 


By HERB HOWE 


Worst Woman No. 1—Norma Shearer 
Worst Woman No. 2—Joan Crawford 
Worst Woman No. 3—Carole Lombard 


HEN No. 3 informed me of this rating by 

screen reformers, I suppose I should have got 

up and left the table. It would be folly to at- 

tempt to defend one’s honor around a Brown 
Derby table, pinioning one to the cushions as it does. 
George Raft and friend “Killer” tried it that noon 
when someone made indelicate allusion to George’s ear 
and Killer’s nose, both in the wrappings of a plastic 
surgeon. The Lombard woman allayed my misgivings 
by plying me with an innocent looking fizz and by 
assurance that the rating applied to screen conduct 
only. I recalled, too, that I had lunched with No. 1 
without so much as a hair of the head being rumpled, 
though No. 1 is a notorious hair-rumpler on the screen. 
Inquiry as to the standing of Sisters Harlow and West 
brought a gesture of abandon. No numbers to describe 
them, I gathered. 


aaa are no bad men in Hollywood, otherwise the 
authorities would have listed them. The boys are 
merely webbed victims of the Black Widows (spiders 
that devour their leading men). Furious outcries from 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, etc! They say there are plenty with the 
power to lure weak woman to worse than death— 
censorship. Among lads with the lure for which there 
is no word since “It”? has been censored, Herbert Mar- 
shall is listed as No. 1 by Norma Shearer, Constance 
Bennett, Gloria Swanson. Jean Harlow openly endorses 
Bill Powell privately. George Brent made Garbo chat 
and titter—equivalent to downfall for a sphinx. A 
secret set-to-set canvass of Hollywood’s worst women— 
i.e., practically all females except Janet Gaynor—pro- 
vided NEw Movin’s cheka with their list of Hollywood’s 
Bad Men: 

Herbert Marshall, Clark Gable, William Powell, 
Ronald Colman, Franchot Tone, Cary Grant, Gary 
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Illustrations by 
D. B. HOLCOMB 


Cooper, Leslie Howard, 
Fredric Mareh, Francis 
Lederer, Warner Bax- 
ter, Bruce Cabot. 

(This periodical does 
not necessarily agree 
with the Worst Women 
but publishes their ob- 
servations as warning 
to good women.) 


Soe baby showers 
testify to the sweet- 
ness of Hollywood boys. 
Anticipating arrival of 
storkie at Joan Blon- 
dell’s chimney, they 
came blushingly bear- 
ing gifts. Mugg Cagney 
brought two rubber 
bathinettes and buddy 
Frank McHugh pointed. 
with modest pride to 
rosebuds on a baby blue 
dress he said he had 
fashioned between 
scenes of “Here Comes 
the Navy.’’ No one 
could think ill of boys 
who embroider. That’s 
probably why the Prince 
of Wales took up petit 
point. 


O it appears Will 
Rogers, not Greta 
Garbo, gets the most money in old Sin Center—$350,- 
000 a year. Does that imply that Will has more— 
(censored) than Greta? No, my minute men, it proves 
that it pays to chew gum and misspell. With earnings 
from his syndicated paragraphs, Will’s income is esti- 
mated at around a half million. He’s no doubt one of 
Hollywood’s wealthiest. He’d be wealthier if senti- 
ment didn’t influence investments. An old cow man, 
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THE WORST WOMEN OF HOLLYWOOD PICK 
THE BAD MEN—HERB PICKS THE RICHEST 


he loves the land. He also loves airplanes. “‘And after 
seeing some of the dirt Will owns,’ remarks one of his 
pals, “I reckon he invests in real estate from a plane. 


[DURING the inflation Harold Lloyd was rated richest 
with an estimated fortune of fifteen millions. I 
suspect the ultra-conservative Chaplin could liquidate 
today at the highest figure. Stigmatized in the London 
slums with fear of poverty Charlie was ever frugal 
and cautious. When he played in Sennett two-reelers 
with Mabel Normand he stored his savings in a safe 
deposit box—far-seeing lad—and advised Mabel to do 
likewise. Instead, improvident Mabel carelessly stuffed 
her checks away with her trinkets. When a business 
manager eventually was summoned to straighten out 
her finances he found checks dated years back. Charlie 
had accounts in three Los Angeles banks at the time 
of his divorce from Lita Grey and promptly wrote a 
check for a half million on one as settlement. He is 
reported to have large deposits abroad and to own 
some of the finest vineyards in France. A votre santé, 
Charlot! 

Charlie’s best line, in my opinion, was his reply to 
a friend who asked him why, with fame and fortune, 
he was so melancholy. “What good are they to a man,” 
sighed Charlot, “if his girl doesn’t keep her date?” 
Charlie isn’t melancholy much any more. Paulette 
Goddard, a girl of great charm and culture, with a 
fortune in her own right, and Charlie have been de- 


Stag baby showers are fashionable in 
Hollywood. James Cagney and Frank 
McHugh arrive with gifts for the expected 
Blondell baby. (Editor's note: The rosebuds 
on the dress brought by Frank are the work 
of his own hands—according to Frankie.) 
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Francis Lederer has won the girls of the Paramount 
studio by diligent hand-kissing, says Herb. 


voted friends for several years. So it would seem that 
the Alger story is having the proper happy chapter. 


RANCIS LEDERER, earnest agitator for world 

peace, has won the girls of the Paramount studio 
by diligent hand-kissing. If it is true that women 
and bankers make wars, the chances for world peace 
are greatly improved—F. D. R. shepherding the bank- 
ers, and Francis taking care of the ladies. 


a ANHATTAN MELODRAMA?” is proof that a pic- 

ture may do great harm to a boy. If Dillinger 
had attended a children’s special matinee instead of a 
banned picture he might still be crashing banks and 
headlines. Wally Westmore, studio make-up artist, says 
Johnny met his death because of his bad make-up. 
Hollywood may expect the Federals any day now. 
Ever skeptical, Hollywood, where stars all have 
doubles for dangerous stunts, didn’t believe Dil- 
linger was killed. Said it was probably his 
stand-in. 


NE of our screen favorites is campaigning for 

equal rights for women in the water. With 
a company of militant mermaids she has been 
swimming without “tops” in a secluded bay of 
Catalina. When anyone appears on the shore the 
aphrodites swim under water. Increased business for 
glass-bottomed boats. 


I MET Marie Dressler for the first time at Mabel 
Normand’s funeral. Standing apart from the group 
on the porch of the chapel was a frail, gray woman in 
deep mourning. I went to speak,to her. Miss Dressler, 
sympathetically observant, asked who she was. “Mabel’s 
maid, Mamie,’ I said. ‘Poor woman,” murmured 
Marie. “I know how my maid would feel.” As a final 
gesture of comfort to her own maid Mamie, who with 
her husband, the butler, knelt at the deathbed, Miss 
Dressler bestowed her appreciation with a token of 
fifty thousand dollars and her gowns that the maid had 
cared for. The best estimate of a person’s character is 
opinion of old servants, the best gauge of character 
one’s appreciation of them. (Please turn to page 82) 
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RUBY KEELER LOOKS AHEAD—VIA TEA LEAVES 


Elmer Dyer 


Ruby Keeler gets her fifth successive starring role in Warner Brothers’ new musical, "Flirtation Walk." 


HER FUTURE 


FROM A TEA CUP 


IVE and a half years 
ago Ruby Keeler had 
her fortune told. It 
came true in an as- 
tounding and rapid fash- 
ion. Just the other day, I 
sat with her, while she had her fortune told again. 
But first, let me tell you about the original prophecy. 

J. P. McEvoy, the writer, relates that story. He 
was on the train bound for Hollywood. Among the 
other passengers were Hric von Stroheim and Fanny 
Brice. Also two night-club dancers, Mary Lucas and 
her chum, Ruby Keeler. Both girls were en route to 
California for a much-needed vacation, and, providing 
they were lucky enough to find it, an engagement in 
a movie house presentation. 

The trip from New York to California is both long 
and tedious. To pass the time von Stroheim told 
fortunes. Staring at Ruby’s palm, he prophesied that 
before she stepped off the train, something was going 
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By “NANETTE. User 


to happen which would 
change her entire life! 

That was a pretty dras- 
tic statement even for von 
Stroheim. The others 
laughed. Ruby opened 
wide those blue eyes of hers, and she wondered. After 
all, what could possibly occur? She worried a little 
and thought about accidents. A good train wreck could 
change anybody’s life. Then she felt foolish, and 
promptly forgot about the incident. 

However, when the train stopped at Pasadena, the 
Warner Brothers staged a welcome party for Fanny 
Brice. Jack Warner, all smiles, hopped aboard. He 
was not alone. He was accompanied by his very good 
friend ... Mr. Al Jolson. 

Thus they met at a Sante Fe railroad station... 
Ruby and Al. Three months later they were married. 
Recently they celebrated their fifth wedding anni- 
versary. 
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IS SHOWN JEWELS. 


To the right you see 
Ruby in a dancing 
costume from one of 
her earlier pictures; 
and, below, her hus- 
band, Al Jolson, last 
seen in Wonder Bar.” 
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MONEY AND VOYAGES 


So the von Stroheim prediction came true. 
The meeting with Jolson certainly changed 
Ruby’s life. 

When I first met her, a couple of years be- 
fore the eventful California trip, she was shar- 
ing a hotel room with Mary Lucas. I remember 
a rainy afternoon spent with Ruby and Mary. 
We sat in their room. At the time both 
girls were dancing in Texas Guinan’s club. 
The night before, a director had promised them 
movie tests. They discussed this; Mary, ex- 
cited, Ruby calm. While they talked, Ruby 
shampooed her hair. She stood over a white 
basin in the corner of that room, and she 
washed her cwn hair. Then she sat on the bed, 
while she waited for it to dry. Damp little 
clusters of ringlets clung to her head, and I 
remember thinking how lovely she looked. Hers 
was a natural beauty. It still is. You can see 
the tiny freckles on her up-turned nose. She 
uses very little make-up. 

I also remember Ruby when she danced at 
benefits. She used to bring along a little six- 
year-old sister, whom she called ‘Kick-in-the- 
Pants.” About midnight, ‘Kick-in-the-Pants” 
Keeler would do a tap dance, while Ruby sat 
near the footlights, beating time with both 
_hands. 

Since the von Stroheim prophecy, all that 
has changed. “Kick-in-the-Pants” no longer 
dances at midnight. She is fifteen years old, 
and thrilled over graduating from high school. 
Mary Lucas has stopped dancing too. She is 
a matron, married to Robert Crawford, the 
music publisher. And Ruby... 

She met me in the lobby of a Fifth Avenue 
hotel. She wore a black velvet suit that clung 
to her figure in graceful lines. On her head 
was perched a black velvet peaked hat, some- 
what like a jockey cap. A geranium-colored 
crepe blouse with a high neckline set off her 
face. The whole outfit was enhanced by a 
pair of sables flung carelessly about her 
shoulders. 

“T’ve got the car outside,” she said. 

And we stepped into the long, low, shiny 
black Jolson town car. 

But she was still the same Ruby, with her 
calm voice, and her sweet, almost shy manner, 
and her very agreeable ways. 

“Tll go to any fortune teller you want,” she 
said, “but they mustn’t know who I am. If 
they know, there’s no point to it. All the 
kiek will be gone.” 

I agreed. We chose a place on Fifth Avenue, 
a place where the fortune teller reads your fu- 
ture frorn the tea leaves. 

“TI prefer cards,” Ruby told me. “Although 
sometimes the tea leaves are good. My sister Helen and I went to one 
of these places and the fortune teller told Helen that she was going 
abroad. At the time Helen had no idea of such a thing, but a few months 
later she went.” : ; 

We sat at a table in the back, where the lights were dim enough to suit 
Ruby. 

“They’ll never recognize you here,” I said. 4 

We ordered tea. 

“With a lot of tea leaves,” Ruby insisted. 

The fortune teller’s name was Zita. She came to our table directly 
after Ruby drank her tea. 

The following is the fortune Zita told. Like most fortunes, part of it 
is surprisingly accurate, and part entirely wrong. The italics are Zita’s 
words. The rest, the comments made by Ruby or myself, when we dis- 
cussed this afterwards. 

For a second Zita stared into the cup. Then she spoke. 

“T see a haze. A great haze. All year you (Please turn to page 79) 
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WHAT TO EXPECT 


IN THE NEW FILMS 


world had been exhausted, up pops M-G-M with a 
swell tale of dirty work on the baseball field. 

It’s a bit hard to believe that any all-American 
ball team would resort to such drastic methods to win 
the pennant, but, since the clean-up board has put this 
business in the fairy tale class, 
we'll have to get ourselves into 
the mood and make the most of it, DEATH ON THE 


J UST when we thought every murder angle in the 


David Landau, manager of one DIAMOND. 
team, has staked his last penny oe a at 


on the team carrying off the pen- 
nant. If they don’t, he loses his 
life’s work to a nasty grafter who is bent on acquiring 
the team by hook or crook. 

C. Henry Gordon doesn’t want Landau’s boys to win, 
either, as he has a million dollars, at twenty to one, that 
says it can’t be done. So, when first basemen, pitchers, 
and the like begin dropping dead here and there every 
time it looks like a score, it has all the earmarks of a 
toss-up between Gordon and the nasty grafter. 


Robert Young, ace pitcher for the home team, gets 
cracked up in an automobile accident, early in the 
picture, thereby keeping himself safely out of circula- 
tion, and danger, until the final game. And how he 
outwits the fiendish perpetrator of the diamond mur- 
ders is plenty exciting. 

If you’re a baseball fan (and, aren’t we all?) this 
exciting tale by Courtland Fitzsimmons should be just 
what the doctor ordered. And, with Madge Evans sup- 
plying the love interest; Ted Healy and Nat Pendleton 
doing the comedy honors; Paul Kelly, Edward Brophy, 
DeWitt Jennings and a flock of other troupers giving 
till it hurts . well, I’ll be seein’ you at the ball game! 

Edward Sedgwick directs the slaughter. 


“PEE sports have it this month! SIX-DAY BIKE 
As you leave the ball park, RIDER 

walk three blocks and turn left e 

for a peek at Joe E. Brown pedal- WARNERS 

ing his life away at the six-day 

bike races. Ear] Baldwin wrote this hilarious story of 
life on a two-wheeled merry-go- 
round, and from our position on 


ue : the side-lines it looks to be one 
Miriam Hopkins and Joel 5 . 
MeGreciterclitacei tensa of Joe’s funniest efforts. ; 
"The Richest Girl in the Joe is a small-town station 
World." Seems that all agent, member of the church | 
the rich girls are poor little choir, and generally thinks he’s 


rich girls, these days. When God’s gift to Maxine Doyle, 
they want fun, they play 


"Gentlemen Are Born’ musters practically all of the younger 
talent. Here, in one scene, you see Ross Alexander, Ann 
Dvorak, Franchot Tone, Margaret Lindsay, and Jean Muir. 
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billiards. When Maxine gets a-twitter 


over Gordon Westcott, trick bi- 
eycle rider who pulls into the 
milk station for a one-night 
stand, Joe gets jealous, hops on 
a convenient bike and twirls the 
handle-bars for a set of stunts 
that would have made Gordon 
green with envy if he hadn’t 
been sitting on Maxine’s front 
porch, several blocks away, talking 
about “moon,” “June,” “spoon,” 
and stuff, to the willing Maxine. 


If anyone can look sillier in a paper Napoleon's hat than Frank 
McHugh, we don't know him. "Happiness Ahead," with Dick 
Powell, promises a lot of fun and Dick's own brand of romance. 
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daughter of the town banker. 


Read these and you'll know all 


there is to know about the pic- 


tures Hollywood is preparing for you 


Fired from his job and cold-shouldered by the girl he loves, 
Joe takes his side-kick, Frank McHugh, and heads for the 
wicked city, determined to show the small town smarties a 
thing or two, or three. 

Signing up to compete in a six-day bicycle race, Joe and 
Frank take a job as messenger boys to fill in the time before 
the race, and, incidentally, to assure their stomachs of some- 
thing to go on. 

Sent by the agency to deliver breakfast for two to a room 
number in a hotel, Joe is horrified 


ES 


SE ETT TS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to discover Westcott, with a 
woman (whom Joe believes to be 
Maxine) in the bathroom. 
Madder than hops, Joe wrecks 
the joint and half kills Gordon 
before finding out that the woman 
is none other than Gordon’s own 


Below: Universal's ‘'What 
Ladies Dream" looks  suspi- 
ciously like farce, what with 
Binnie Barnes in dark glasses 
and Neil Hamilton wearing 
a walrus moustache. Right: 
"Kid Millions," a screen musi- 


little wife. But it’s too late, be- Poecomee a ntinds you ae 
cause by that time, neighbors Salam and more glorious 
have called the cops and our hero Goldwyn girls than you. can 
is yanked off to the local hoose- possibly count. 

gow, willy nilly. And with the 
race scheduled to start the follow- 
ing day! 

Maxine has run away from 
home to join Westcott, but when 
she discovers that he is married, 
rushes to the jail house, all con- 
trition. But Joe, the meanie, is 
plenty dignified ... and, if there’s 
anything funnier than our Joe 
being dignified, we’d like to see 
it! 

Anyhow, Maxine talks her 
banker papa into liberating the 
potential bike racer, and the way 
Joe wins that race is something 
that ought to roll you out in the 
aisle. 

Lloyd Bacon directs the chuckles 
where they do the most good, and, 
if your diet calls for “light’’ meat 
... here ’tis! 

(Please turn to page 95) 


The title "Six-Day Bike Rider" tells you what the picture is 
about. Joe E. Brown fans will welcome this new chapter in his 
adventures. With him are Gordon Westcott and Maxine Doyle. 


Madge Evans and Robert Young learned a lot about baseball, 
making “Death on the Diamond" for you. A comedy-mystery- 
thriller of big league baseball, a new type of murder-mystery. 
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Eugene Robert Iiichee 
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Pauline Lord's part in "Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch" 


is a typical Marie Dressler role. 


Can Pauline Lord Take 


Marie Dressler’s Place2 


ARIE DRESSLER’S death has left a great 
void in Hollywood—a great, empty spot in the 
heart of the nation. There is no one who can 
really ever take her place, just as no one has 

ever filled the niche of Valentino or recaptured the 
deviltry of beloved Mabel Normand. 

Marie Dressler’s successor can only succeed her as 
one queen succeeds another. They can both bear the 
same title, and command the same respect from their 
subjects—but there the relationship ends. The crown 
merely passes from the head of one to the head of the 
other; and life goes on. 

Just now there is speculation in Hollywood, and 
throughout the world as well, as to who will wear the 
crown of Dressler. Who will play the roles that were 
once written for her? Who, without imitating her, 
can have the same general appeal? 

Every producer thinks he has the answer to that 
question. At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, the lot where the 
dearly beloved Marie played her last scenes in the work 
she loved so well, May Robson is looked upon as the 
woman who will step into Dressler’s shoes. Robson is 
a great actress, too; having proved her worth in ‘“‘Lady 
for a Day.” 

At Columbia Jessie Ralph is touted as the coming 
delineator of Dressler roles, while Fox are boasting of 
Henrietta Crosman. Edna May Oliver is now men- 
tioned seriously for the “Tish” stories, bought for 
Dressler. Alison Skipworth has long been considered 
a Dressler rival, although, frankly, her appeal lies in 
an entirely different direction. 

But, out of a clouded sky, still dark with the sorrow 
of the passing of this adored star, a new ray of hope 


Pauline Lord, Walter Connolly 
and Beulah Bondi in the stage 
production of "The Late Chris- 
topher Bean" (right). With 
Beulah Bondi still in the cast 
and Lionel Barrymore taking 
Connolly's place (above), Pau- 
line's part seemed made for 
Marie, in the screen version. 
Will it work backward. Will 


Marie's roles come to Pauline? 
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appears in the person of Pauline Lord. A new name 
to movie fans—but one that is legendary in the world 
of the theater. 

The secret grapevine route of Hollywood reports that 
Miss Lord gives one of the greatest performances in 
screen history in her first picture, “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,’ and already those who have seen it 
have started a whispering campaign, that has not only 
circulated through Hollywood, but is rapidly spreading 
through the country as well, that Pauline Lord is the 
only logical successor to Marie Dressler! 

For several years Pauline Lord declined film offers. 
She felt that she was not a photographic subject, and 
still does. It is an ironic stroke of fate—a happy coin- 
cidence—that she should come into the world of talk- 
ing shadows just at a time when there is a big place 
for her, ready-made, and waiting. 

The names of Pauline Lord and Marie Dressler have 
been linked before. Miss Lord originated ‘“‘Anna 
Christie” on the Broadway stage. Later Garbo played 
it in the talkies. In the cast was Marie Dressler as 
“Marthy,” the role that stole the acting honors of the 
picture, and made her an immortal star. 

In her last picture, made shortly before that final, 
tragic siege of illness that brought eternal sleep to her 
eyes, Marie Dressler appeared in the screen version of 
“The Late Christopher Bean,’ which Miss Lord played 
with such success on the Great White Way last season. 
The picture was released as “Her Sweetheart,” and is 
even now being shown throughout the world, while mil- 
lions mourn the passing of its star. In this instance, 
however, Miss Lord and the late Miss Dressler played 
identical roles! Like some (Please turn to page 84) 


Lovable, tender, 


motherly, 
whimsical, they are alike in 


spirit and personality 


RAMON ROMERO 


Vandamm Studio 
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HAT these moonlit patio parties are doing 
to Hollywood romance! And, goodness 
knows, romance never needed any speeding 
up in these parts. 

Nobody out here thinks of building or buying a 
house that hasn’t a patio, and who that has a 
patio could think of having a party anywhere else? 

So that’s where romances are born. 3 

And about the newest one seems to be that be- 
tween Maurice Chevalier and—guess who!—Vir- 
ginia Bruce, ex-wife of John Gilbert! 

Haven’t heard how it is progressing, but cer- 
tainly Chevalier was most attentive to Virginia, 
out there in the scented garden, under the gorgeous 
moon (with first aid by romantic candles) at the 
party Ernst Lubitsch gave as a housewarming at 
his new Beverly Hills home. 

Maurice came alone, but he danced with Vir- 
ginia all evening, brought her supper, and beamed 
upon her. Not that he was very talkative. 

And that wasn’t the only romance started that 
evening, either. June Knight and Paul Ames began 
valentining that night, and have been currenting 
ever Since. So much so that June has turned 
down half a dozen New York stage offers just to 
stay in Hollywood. 

And Jeanette MacDonald and Bob Ritchie were 
there; and Frances Drake and Dick Blumenthal, 
and, so long as we are talking about romance, Rosita 
Moreno and Mel Schauer. 

Ernst Lubitsch handled the mob scenes well— 
there were a hundred and forty guests—and beamed 
upon the budding romances. 

In fact—how about romance for himself? He 
certainly was attentive to Mady Christians, who 
arrived alone at the party. 


[Pee MORGAN we found shedding a tear or 

“ two behind a big paper tree in the patio of 
his home. No wonder. He had just lost his only 
daughter, Claudia. Just in marriage, of course, 
but you know how that is! And Claudia and her 
papa had always been such pals. 

Claudia married Robert Shippee, a childhood 
sweetheart, so there was really nothing for Papa 
Morgan to weep about, except just sentiment. 

Otto Kruger played the wedding march, and the 
wedding, as we started to say at the beginning, 
when we were sidetracked by Ralph’s tears, was 
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Hollywood Goes 


Wide World 
Director Ernst Lubitsch's house-warming, for his new 
Mexican home in Beverly Hills, brought out every star 
in town. Here are Maurice Chevalier, Gloria Swanson, 
Irving Thalberg, Norma Shearer, and Herbert Marshall. 


Wide World 


And above are Mr. and Mrs. Mervyn LeRoy with 
Jeanette MacDonald and Bob Ritchie. 


Don Lngvish 

And this party was for Paramount's international con- 

vention. Lee Tracy. Adrienne Ames, Bruce Cabot, and 
Richard Arlen, sip cocktails, 
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A-Partying 


Birthdays, house - warmings 
—Hollywood is a gay flurry 
of parties this month! GRACE 
KINGSLEY, The New Movie’s 
society reporter, takes you 


along to all of them 


Buster Crabbe took the |i'l 
woman to Sol Lesser's lively 
father-and-son party. 


Gee: 


Fred Hendrickson 


(Left) Making "The Notorious Sophie Lang," Gertrude Michael planned a surprise party for the cast, but the 
cast surprised her first, on her birthday—Arthur Byron, Director Ralph Murphy, Gertrude, Leon Errol, and Paul 
Cavanaugh are shown here. (Right) And for HER birthday. during the making of "The Gay Divorce,"' Ginger 
Rogers got seventeen cakes!! Helping her to eat this one—and apparently enjoying it, too—are Director 


Mark Sandrich, Fred Astaire, Erik Rhodes, 


held in the patio, which was decorated with a thousand 
flowers in addition to the growing ones. 

Kruger and his wife grew rather sentimental, too, 
he declaring that she was “the prettiest girl in the 
crowd.” 

In fact, there was quite a revival of romance among 
the older married folk, Eddie Robinson and his wife 
holding hands during the ceremony, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Morgan kissing each other right openly and 
above board and not caring who saw them, while Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Breese and Mr. and Mrs. Joe Caw- 
thorne reminisced about their own wedding days. 


AND while we are on this subject of celebrations, 
Joan Bennett and Gene Markey celebrated an anni- 
versary of their first kiss! 

Gene for the first time told the story of their romance. 

“T was in love with Joan,” said her husband, “three 
years before I met her. Fate always seemed against 
my getting an introduction. I saw her in a New York 
stage play, and fell in love with her. I wrote a play 
called ‘Stepping High,’ with her in mind, and suggested 
her playing the leading role. The producer interviewed 
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Alice Brady, and Edward Everett Horton. 


her, but thought her too young, and gave the part to 
her sister Barbara. I was terribly disappointed. Joan 
came to Hollywood. I followed. We were invited to 
two of the same parties—but she didn’t arrive. 

“Finally Joan did come to a party where I was—one 
given by Jack Gilbert. Joan was leaving early—had 
a dinner date with another fellow. I was quite des- 
perate—dashed over and got an introduction to her. 
And she didn’t leave early, after all, Three weeks later 
we were married.” 


W ELL well, what a hard time we do have getting 
away from romance, to be ‘sure. 

Slim Summerville and his wife celebrated with a 
party at their home there by Toluca Lake, not far from 
where Bing Crosby and the Arlens live. 

Naturally their adopted baby was the center of atten- 
tion at the cocktail party given in the patio. (What 
doesn’t happen in patios!) And Mrs. Summerville has 
been such a devoted mother. She doesn’t let the nurse 
have the baby all the time, by any means, but insists 
on caring for it a big part of the time herself. And 
Papa Slim dotes on the child. (Please turn to page 91) 
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The "Carlo," a new dance rhythm and step, presented in M-G-M's "Student Tour," featuring Jimmy Durante and Charles Butterworth. — 


cording of “‘I Didn’t Want 

to Love You” from the 
film ‘‘Social Register.” Kemp can 
always be relied upon to give us 
something a little out of the or- 
dinary in the way of arrange- 
ments, and his style is gradually 
creeping into the orchestrations 
of other leading bands. There is 


AL KEMP heads the list 
H this month with his re- 


What fun to sing and dance 
to the tunes from the current 
films! And what a grand 


selection to choose from ! 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


a lot more from Tony in the 
future. 

Another number from the 
“Cockeyed Cavaliers” is on the re- 
verse side and this time it’s a 
ditty called, ‘““And the Big Bad 
Wolf Was Dead.” Here is another 
good example of Trini’s work, and 
features a swell vocal. (Blue- 
bird.) 


‘““T’ RY TO SEE IT MY WAY” from the film, “Dames,” 


some really fine work in this record and you'll like the 
vocal refrain by Skinny Ennis. 

“Why Not?” is the tune on the other side. This is 
from the same film and is played by the same orchestra. 
An excellent little bit with a good vocal by Bob Allen. 


(Brunswick. ) 


PrOM the Paramount picture, “The Old-Fashioned 

Way,” we have Eddie Duchin and his orchestra play- 
ing, “Rolling in Love.” I consider this a tricky little 
melody and there is certainly no fault to find in 
Duchin’s playing. 

We have the usual distinctive trumpet and piano 
playing that identify this band anywhere, not to men- 
tion the customary vocal work by 
Lew Sherwood. 

“Dames” from the Warner 
Brothers film of the same name is 
on the reverse side. This is another 


BIGGEST HITS 
"| DIDN'T WANT TO LOVE YOU," 


is played by Eddie Jackson and his orchestra. This 
is a well balanced version of a good tune and you'll find 
the vocal is sung by Smith Ballew, who, if memory 
serves me right, used to have a band of his own a few 
years ago. 

“T Only Have Eyes for You” is the number on the 
other side, taken from the same picture and played by 
the same band. This is another Dubin-Warren melody 
and again you'll hear the voice of Smith Ballew. 


(Vocalion. ) 


“B ORN TO BE KISSED,” the title number from the 
film, “The Girl from Missouri,” gives us the com- 
bination of a Dietz-Schwartz tune, 
plus the playing of Paul Whiteman 
and his orchestra. You'll find this 
to be excellent with Whiteman at his 
best and some swell singing by 


example of Eddie Duchin’s work, 
and I believe that it will meet with 
your approval. Lew Sherwood does 
the singing. (Victor.) 


ANTHONY TRINI and the Village 

Barn Orchestra have given us a 
swell recording of “Dilly Dally,” a 
tune from the RKO film, ‘‘Cockeyed 
Cavaliers.” Trini has always had a 
smooth band, and I have often won- 
dered why the boys weren’t working 
on wax for us. Maybe we will hear 
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fox trot, played by Hal Kemp and 
his orchestra. (Brunswick) 


“ROLLING IN LOVE," trot, 


fox 


played by Eddie Duchin and his 


orchestra. (Victor) 


"DILLY DALLY," fox trot, played by 
Anthony Trini and the Village Barn 
Orchestra. (Bluebird) 


“TRY TO SEE IT MY WAY," fox trot, 
played by Eddie Jackson and his 
orchestra. (Vocalion) 


Ramona. f f 
“I Saw You Dancing in My 


Dreams” is on the other side, and 
it’s another Whiteman presentation. 
It’s done in good style and you 
should enjoy it. Jack Fulton is the 
vocalist. (Victor.) ; 


ok those interested in the tunes 
written by Johnny Green in the 
course of the last few years, we have 
a record known as the “Johnny 
Green (Please turn to page 17) 
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Appendicitis Warnings 


“TI can give it to you, of course. But if I were you I wouldn't take anything for it 
without the advice of a doctor. Those abdominal pains may mean appendicitis.” 


HE symptoms of appendicitis vary. Send for your doctor immediately if there 
Almost always, continued pain and is any suspicion of appendicitis. In mak- 
tenderness in the abdomen are the first ing his diagnosis he may find it necessary 


indications of an acutely inflamed appen- 
dix. Of course, not all intestinal aches [32 = 
| are caused by appendicitis, but anyone 
who has continued, unrelieved abdomi- 
nal pain, especially if it is accompanied 
by nausea or vomiting, needs competent 
medical attention at the earliest possible 
moment and not self-medication. 


to make one or more blood cell counts or 
to observe your temperature for a few 
‘hours, keeping you quietly in bed under 
close observation. 


s 
A va 


| 
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Your doctor may decide that the attack 
does not clearly denote appendicitis and 
can be relieved without an operation. But 
if it isa clear case of acute appendicitis, 
he will probably recommend an operation 
within the shortest possible time. 
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If it is appendicitis the use of a laxative 
| is dangerous. It stimulates violent intes- 
| tinal action and may spread the inflam- 
\ 


BIEEIEEIEE! 


mation, cause the appendix to rupture, 
or induce peritonitis. Moreover, the suf- 
ferer should not be given food, drugs or 
medicine of any kind unless prescribed 

by the attending physician. ‘ 


Performed by an expert surgeon, early in 
the attack, before the appendix has burst 
or peritonitis has begun, an operation 
for acute appendicitis should cause little 
concern. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 
| FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Alice Faye, Fox Films featured player, believes in the regular use of the time-honored hair brush. 


ALICE FAYE Know 


Even the most gorgeous hair needs 
encouragement and there are lots of 
things any girl can do to make her 


hair look lustrous, young and beautiful 
By ANN BOYD 


O to Hollywood if you want the world’s best ad- 
vice on making and keeping your hair young 
and beautiful. Because, you see, while the ma- 
jority of women not in motion pictures feel 

that by keeping their hair well dressed and wearing 
smart and becoming hats they have done enough to 
make their hair look attractive, the screen actress 
knows that merely keeping the hair well dressed is not 
enough. It must be kept in a perpetual state of excel- 
lent health, vibrant and beautifully lustrous, to with- 
stand the searching scrutiny of the camera. 

Alice Faye, Fox Film featured player, whose 
newest picture is “865 Nights in Hollywood” 
with James Dunn, recommends the good old 
hair brush to the girl who wants lovely youth- 
ful hair. Her own gorgeous golden locks are 
regularly treated to one hundred strokes of the 
brush a day. Our grandmothers followed this 
routine, and though their hair did not have the 
benefit of the splendid hair preparations of the 
present day, the constant brushing surely did 
prove beneficial. But oddly enough in our own 
day of greater attention to well-cared-for hair, 
the good old hair brush is too often neglected. 
This old-fashioned treatment does three things, 
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Alice Faye explains. By vigorous brushing, lifting the 
hair strand by strand, dust that has gathered during 
the day, and that robs the hair of its natural lustre, is 
entirely removed. Besides, the brushing from the roots 
of the hair down and outward distributes the natural 
oil of the hair, thereby adding to the hair lustre and 
preventing an accumulation of oil at the scalp. Last 
but not least, vigorous brushing stimulates the circula- 
tion of the blood in the scalp, thereby keeping the hair 
cells in a state of active health and vigor. 

In this use of the hair brush, Alice Faye follows an 
old-fashioned practice. For the rest she is completely 
modern, taking advantage of hair treatments that were 
unknown to and undreamed of by our grandmothers. 
Those lovely ladies of the past, for instance, usually 
felt that washing the hair more than once a month or 
six weeks was injurious. Alice Faye knows that the 
hair can be washed with good soap and water every 
week or even oftener if needed, with good results. 
There is no other way to maintain the condition of 
cleanliness that is neces- 
sary to the health and 
beauty of our hair. Before 
the days of shorn locks 
everyone believed that fre- 
quent cutting of hair would 
eventually rob it of its 
naturally soft texture. We 
know differently now.— 


Brushing the hair forward 
serves to tone the circula- — 
tion of the scalp. 
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Seven Years Apart — 
Yet Both have Shin egually Young 


Beautiful Vanderbilts examined 
by Dermatologist for Skin Age 
--- both get 20-Year-Old Rating 


YOUNG skin is firm and fine of texture— 
its color clear—glowing—radiant. 

OLD skin is loose, lined, crépy—its tex- 
ture is thick and coarse—its color dull— 
sallow—dark. 

These conditions, dermatologists re- 
port, are due to loss of tone—impaired 
vasomotor circulation—failure of glands 
to produce youth-sustaining oils. 

When the two charming Vanderbilts, 
pictured above, were examined by a der- 
matologist, their rating was the same. In 


ay vital needs. It is a quicker melting cream. 


Test your skin for these 
age signs. Your mirror will tell its 
true age. Specially Processed Oils in 


this cream correct Skin Faults 


Mew Ryall Zi CE 


famed for her brunette beauty. Her skin was rated by the derma- 
tologist as being practically the same as it was eight years ago. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt says: “The thorough cleansing Pond’s Cold Cream gives 
Keeps my skin clear—fine-pored—seems to wipe away tired lines.” 


Me GEE Z, YE Li YY 4 


is an enchanting young blonde with a skin exquisitely fair. The dermatologist 


declares it to be “a perfect skin of twenty.” She says: “I’ve never had a coarse 
pore, blackhead, or blemish. I’m sure this is due to Pond’s Cold Cream.” 


actual age, they are seven years apart. 


Both of these two noted society beau- 
ties are faithful users of Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Could there be more convincing 
proof that this cream actually keeps the 
skin young—the young skin at the height 
of its loveliness? 

Cleanse your skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream every night. Pat it in briskly. It 
will sink into the pores—float away im- 
purities that linger there. And every 
morning freshen your skin with this fra- 
grant luxurious cream. 


Then your skin will look alluringly 
Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses—corrects skin faults— 


prepares for powder. Preferred by 1 out of 5 women 
who use cream. Pond’s Liquefying Cream also answers 


CORRECTS SKIN FAULTS USUAL 


in the 20's 


Blackheads 
and large pores 


Roughness 


Laughter lines Little defects 
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Dryness 


young—clear—silken. Powder and make- 
up will smooth on evenly and lastingly. 


New quick-melting cream 


Pond’s now makes a liquefying cream. It 
melts instantly on the skin. It contains 
the same specially processed oils for which 
Pond’s Cold Cream is famous. 


Send coupon for a 3 days’ supply of Pond’s 
Cold Cream, 3 other Pond’s effective beauty 
aids and powder. 

Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. L, 48 Hudson Street, 
New York City ... I enclose to¢ (to cover postage and 
packing) for a 3 days’ supply of Pond’s Cold Cream with 
samples of 3 other Pond’s beauty aids. I prefer three 


different Light shades of powder 4 I prefer three differ- 
ent Dark shades O 


Name. 


Stree 


City. 


State 
Copyright, 1934. Pond’s Extract Company 


FIGHTS OFF AGE SIGNS USUAL 


Crépy skin Worry lines Sallowness 


ett 


Sagging tissues Discolorations 


A Woman Is Always Acting 


says ALICE BRADY, whose 
ideas startle Hollywood 


By CHARLES DARNTON 


ing what its effect might be upon women generally. 

It conjured up the appalling prospect of their 

dropping their frying-pans into the fire, leaving the 
canned soup cold, walking out on helpless masculinity, 
and lighting out for Hollywood. 

Yet, blind to such dire possibilities, Alice Brady did 
not hesitate to say: 

“A woman is always acting, anyhow, so she might 
just as well get paid for it.” 

What she said was practical beyond the use of most 
epigrams, but who’d be left to do the housework and 
take the pins out of shirts from the laundry? 

Frowning down my desperate protest, Miss Brady de- 
manded: 

“Why should a woman go on all her life acting for 
nothing ?” ; 

“Maybe she likes it,”’ I weakly ventured. 

“Of course she does,” agreed the fairest-minded of 
| her sex. “For that matter, she loves it. And as it’s a 
natural art with her, she ought to profit by it.” 5 


] T was a dangerous thing to say. There was no tell- 


EAF to further mumblings about spring cleaning 
and summer camphor balls, Miss Brady got down | 
to brass tacks. 
“Tt doesn’t matter where an actress acts, on.the stage | 
or in pictures, for in either case she must carry the 
illusion within herself to be able to carry it to her audi- 
ence. And to do this one must be like a little child who 
lines up chairs in a row and turns them into a choo-choo 
train. It’s just a matter of imagination. All children 
_have it, and all actors are children.” 
“Even men?” 
“They, like children,” was her indulgently maternal 
reply, ‘are exhibitionists.” 
Of course. There they were, as plain as day, running 
their train of characters along the shining rails of 
make-believe. 


ee BRADY herself had come far along that same 
road and pulled safely into the station of Success. 
But just as she was turning (Please turn to page 102) 


Lionel Barrymore, 
Alice and William 
Janney, in "Should 
Ladies Behave?" 


Many years ago Alice 
Brady was a star in 
silent films at $6,000 
a week. Now, lovely 
as ever, she is again 
heading for further 
movie success. 
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Jintex 


Keeps Your Apparel 
and Home Decorations , 
Like NEW.. 


Use TINTEX for Underthings + Negligees 
Dresses + Sweaters « Scarfs + Stockings « Slips 
Men’s Shirts « Blouses + Children’s Clothes 
Curtains « Bed Spreads + Drapes 
Luncheon Sets + Doilies + Slip Covers 


At all drug stores, notion and toilet goods counters 


- Color Magic For Every Faded | Fabric! ; 


AVE sun and laundering played havoc with your 
wardrobe? Or home decorations? Don’t worry... 
Tintex will restore their faded color in a jiffy. Or, if you 
wish, Tintex will give them any of the smart, new Fall 
colors. It costs only a few pennies...and it saves dollars! 
Millions of women depend on Tintex to keep their 
apparel color-fresh...and to keep that gay, new appear- 
ance in their home decorations. They know that the 
Tintex way is the shortest, simplest and surest road 
to color smartness! Pick out your favorite colors today. 
39 brilliant, long-lasting colors, from which to choose. 
PARK & TILFORD, Distributor 


: Tintex 


Worlds Largest Selling 


Tints & Dyes 
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Hollywood's New Dessert 


GLORIA STUART designs an 
up-to-date nut and dried 
fruit plate for the end of a 


perfect Thanksgiving dinner 


UTS and raisins as the grand finale of the Thanksgiving 

feast aren’t what they used to be. The old-fashioned 

table nut-cracker and nutpick are no more. Nuts are 

served out of the shell and instead of just the traditional 
raisins we have an assortment of other dried fruit—dates, prunes, 
figs, apricots, etc., to choose from. 

So when we asked the lovely Gloria Stuart, Universal star, 
whose current picture is “Gift of Gab,” for a suggestion for the 
Thanksgiving dinner menu, she proceeded to describe the new 
dessert plate, served with coffee after the traditional pumpkin 
or mince pie. 

The nuts may be simply shelled or if you prefer, some may be 
salted and others may be sugared. Sugared nuts are, by the way, 
a favorite confection with Hollywood hostesses. Sugaring them 
yourself is a bit of a culinary adventure for the girl who cooks 
only for diversion. 

Here is Gloria Stuart’s recipe: 144 cups sugar; 14 cup honey; 
14 cup water; 3 cups nut kernels; few drops vanilla extract. 

Mix sugar and honey. Rinse out cup with the half cup of water 
and add to the sugar and honey. Cook to the soft ball stage, or to 
240° F. Remove from stove. Add the walnuts. Stir until well 
creamed. Spread on waxed paper to harden. 

Thick-skinned nuts, like almonds, 
should first be blanched by soaking in 
pone poy fore minute or two. 

ried fruit stuffed with nuts is a . . 
favorite tidbit in Hollywood. Prunes {euler terested 
or dates should first be pitted and then culars please turn to 
stuffed with blanched almonds, pecans page 80. 
or walnut kernels. 


Shelled Brazil nuts, pecans, almonds and walnuts arranged on a glass serving plate with assorted dried 
fruit provide a tempting excuse to linger round the holiday dinner table. 
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FAOEN BEAUTY AIDS at 10/ 


PARK & TILFORD'S 


FAOEN 


( FAY-ON 


Basis Heat 


Bee es are 
thetwo essentials in beauty 
aids. Your skin loveliness 
depends onthem. Thatis why 
you should use nothing but 
the very finest. And now... 
science has produced in Faoen 
Beauty Aids superlative pur- 
ity and quality...at a fraction 
of the price women used to 
pay for de luxe beauty aids. 
Read the report of a famous 
research laboratory: 


“a . 
... after a complete chemical 


analysis, we have found that 


equal ‘1 to $3 Brands in Quality 


every Faoen product tested is 
as pure and fine as products 
of like nature sold for $1, $2, 
and $3." 


Smart women... stage and 
screen stars...debutantes and 
business women...are turning 
to Faoen,even though theycan 
well afford to pay more than 
10. You, too, should change 
to Faoen Beauty Aids today 
... they are smart...they are 
superlatively fine...they have 
made loveliness inexpensive! 


10¢ each at F. W. Woolworth Co. Stores 


FACE POWDER 
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Hollywood's popular tenor points with honest pride to his three-room home on the top of Mount Lookout. 


Nick Foran’s Bungalow 


Here’s a house that any home-loving 
bachelor might plan to build as 


a retreat from everyday cares 


ICK FORAN, Fox Film’s engaging red-haired 
tenor now appearing in “Music in the Air,” was 
born in the picturesque country town of Flem- 
ington, New Jersey, and played tackle at 

Princeton. That isn’t why he has made a success in 
movies, but it does explain his choice of residence. 
Fresh air—plenty of it—country life and an oppor- 
tunity for outdoor exercise are as essential to his 
contentment as boulevard lights are to many of his 
contemporaries. So he chose the crest of Mount Look- 
out, far enough from Hollywood to provide the perfect 
rural setting, and built a house small enough to pre- 
clude any of the anxieties of home ownership. From 
his living-room windows he can view the entire coun- 
tryside for miles around; and in his bedroom he can 
breathe air as pure as anything to be had this side of 
Paradise. 

Call it a three-room bungalow if you like, but please 
observe that the “nook” off the pantry will do very 
nicely for a breakfast or luncheon party of four. Din- 
ner for a larger group can very conveniently be served 
in the living-room, which will also provide a night’s 
repose for a guest or two. The entry-way is large 
enough to give a sense of seclusion to the living-room, 


Letters from readers of NEW MOVIE show a keen interest 
in the homes of motion picture actors and actresses. The 
plans of these houses in and about Hollywood not only 
provide an interesting picture of the home life of these 


celebrities, but offer helpful suggestions to home builders 


everywhere. If you are interested in the house of your 
favorite player send in the name to Tower House Editor, 


New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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For Films 


and the terrace at the back of the house, as well as the 
patio at the front provide variety in the way of outdoor 
living-rooms. These days, no California house, regard- 
less of its size, seems complete without a sizable patio. | 


Some twenty-three windows, overlooking the country- 
side, give a bountiful supply of light and air and the 
grillings at the windows give the effect of security 
associated with Spanish-American architecture. Nick 
Foran carried out his ideas of harmony by choosing 
this type of architecture, most in keeping with the 
locale of his house. If he had made his home in his 
native Flemington he would doubtless have chosen a 
painted wood house of the sort built by the early 
settlers of that part of the country, but in the vicinity 
of Hollywood he wisely chose the bare white stucco 
walls and flaming red tile roof that were character- 
istic of southern California homes years and years 
before motion pictures were dreamed of. 
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Have you tried this New Lowder‘ 


that makes skin so Clear: Transparent of 


Send for 
your 


3 shades— 
They'll glorify 


your skin! 


} Henre’sa new face powder that con- 
tains the actual tints in beautiful skin! 
Have you ever noticed how some pow- 
ders wilt make your skin look dull, gray? 
Or dark? Or sallow? 


It's because they haven’t the tints in 
them that are found in lovely clear skin. 


Such powders destroy the good points 
you have. And don’t adda thing tohelp you! 


But now—just try this new powder 
that everybody is raving about! 


Contains actual 
Skin Tints — 


Pond’s Face Powder is sci- 
entifically mixed to give 
you exactly the tints your 
skin needs to give it life, 
builtiance, sparkle. 


The moment you smooth 
it on, you realize that your 
skin is flattered to an allur- 
ing loveiiness. This is due 
not only 10 the thistledown 
softness of the powder 


Maes 
ONLY 55¢ 


FINEST POSSIBLE 
INGREDIENTS 


itself, but also to its glamorous shades. 


These shades are all absolutely new. 
Different from any powder you have ever 
tried. Your skin looks fres, young— 
smooth as velvet. 

Your friends will notice the difference. 
Men will say the most flattering things to 
you. For you’ll actually look years 
younger—and so attractive! 

Read the descriptions of these wonder- 
ful new shades. And read how marvel- 
ously they were discovered. 

And then send right off for your 


| 


“a Name 


Free 
and Extra Sample free/ Three different shades! 


é zy fia ia <= 
OVER 200 GIRLS 


"Yes, «“color-analyzed”’! 
> Amazing colors were 
found hidden in fies 
200 girls’ skin. | A dash 
of bright blue. You Sa t 
see it in skin or 1n te 
powder. Except throug 
the machine. Pond’s 
found out the amount is 
make a blonde poe 
“peachy.” The touch © 
vivid green that eas 
brunette skin magno ia- 
like. "The new ee 
owder shaces were al 
worked out by painstak- 
ing analys's of every type 
of skin. Now they as 
ready! You'll be amaze 
at what they Ildo for you. 


gift boxes. You'll surely find one of these 
shades will make you into a very new and 
enchanting person. 


Finest quality—costs little 


The powder is fine, smooth and clinging. 
And it has a lovely French fragrance. 


You can get lovely 55¢ glass jars. Also 
$1.10. And smart, gay boxes for 25¢. Va- 
riety stores and five-and-tens carry the 
10¢ and 20¢ sizes. But, if you want to 
sample this wonderful new powder first 
—here’s the coupon! 


/ SEND COUPON. Get 2 Special Boxes 


This ater expires January 1, 1 
Ly xp LA / 935 


Ponn’s Extract Company, Dept. L, 92 Hudson St., New York 
Please send me FREE Two Special Boxes of Pond’s new Powder 
and an extra sample... 3 different shades in all. 


I prefer 3 different LIGHT shades 0 
I prefer 3 different DARK shades O 


Street 


City 
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You Can Make 


Here’s a new assortment of Christmas gifts— 


Make some now and avoid the last-minute rush 


By FRANCES COWLES 


proud friend will be de. | 
lighted with one of these | 
useful linen and crochet 

table pads. 


No. 339—If she knits, cro- _ 
chets, or does the mending, _ 
she will be charmed with — 

this new style work bag. 


No. 340—Two good-look- 

ing wash cloths are used for 

a laundry bag for handker- 
chiefs and small lingerie. 


No. 341 


No. 338—Any woman, of 
any age, would be sincerely 


gtateful for this becoming 
_ctocheted bed jacket. 


- No. 342—To keep her hat 
(ae fresh and free from dust, 
_ give her a dainty trans- 
patent hat-stand cover. 


No. 343—Make this en- 
gaging handbag of velvet or 

_ corded silk for the girl who 
_ likes to go to patties. __ 


No. 342 


If you would like to 
obtain patterns and 

directions for mak-_ 
ing these gifts, 
please turn to page 
100. 


ADI 
ANT GHANLE! 


HERE’S WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 


If you really want to help friendly helpful selling, you 
can do your favorite department store salesperson a 
good turn in the next two weeks by sending his or her 
name to Tower Magazines on the official ballot at the 
right. Receipt in our office of five ballots entitles the 
salesperson to membership in the 1934 Retail Sales 
Honor Roll. The ten best letters received here from 
members of the Retail Honor Roll will be rewarded 
with a trip to New York. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO 


Write us a letter at the same time telling of some help- 
ful selling service this favorite clerk has given you. It 
may have been help in the selection of towels... a rug 

..a refrigerator. Fill out the ballot at the right... 
include the letter. Send it on. You may win one of the 
82 cash prizes listed. (Entries may be used by the 
publisher in any manner desired and will not be re- 
turned. Duplicate awards in case of tie. Decision of 
judges final. Tower employees and families excluded. 
One statement per person.) Write it today. Send to 
Shopping Editor, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 15TH IS THE LAST 
DATE x DON’T FORGET! 


TOWER 


MAGAZINES, INC. 
HOME = 


MYSTERY = SERENADE 
TOWER RADIO = NEW MOVIE 
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DA 
TOWER MAGAZINES 
HONOR 


for reader-letters telling us of your 
most enjoyable shopping experiences in 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


To Win Your Share of 


+1000 IN CASH 


82 CASH AWARDS: 


(1) First Prize for the best letter $250.00 
(1) Second Prize for the 2nd best letter . 100.00 
(1) Third Prize for the 3rd best letter - 50.00 


(4) Fourth Prizes for the 4 next best letters, ea. 25.00 
(25) Fifth Prizes for the 25 next best letters, ea.10.00 
(50) Sixth Prizes for the 50 next best letters, ea. 5.00 


(Awards given ONLY in accordance with rules stated 
in left-hand page of this announcement) 


MAIL THIS OFFICIAL BALLOT TO 
SHOPPING EDITOR, TOWER MAGAZINES, 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Write, clearly, inthis space, name of your most helpful 
Retail Store Salesman or Saleswoman, together with 
name of store in which he or she is employed. 
Mail this official ballot (or facsimile) completely 
filled, to Shopping Editor, TOWER MAGAZINES, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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CHECK 
(Store Salesperson’s Name) (Man?) (Woman?) WHICH 


i ee eo a ee i 


(Name of Store in which employed) (Department of Store) 


i ee ee i ee i aa 


Se ee ee ee ee ek i ir a 


_ (No. of children in your family) (Occupation of head of emuly) 


Do you OWN?....or RENT?.... (apartment?) .... (hove vate 
CHECK WHICH 


———— 


Here are a few 


DON TS 


about laxatives! 


Don’t take a laxative that is too 
‘strong —that shocks the system — 
that weakens you! 


Don’t take a laxative that is 
offered as a cure-all—a treatment 
for a thousand ills. 

‘~ Don’t take a laxative where you 
have to keep on increasing the 
dose to get results! 


Take EX-LAX— the laxative 
that does not form a habit 


You take Ex-Lax just when you 
need a laxative—it won’t form a 
habit. You don’t have to keep on 
increasing the dose to get results. 
Ex-Lax is effective—but it is mild. 
Ex-Lax doesn’t force—it acts 
gently yet thoroughly. It works 
over-night without over-action. 


Children like to take Ex-Lax 
because they love its delicious 
chocolate taste. Grown-ups, too, 
prefer to take Ex-Lax because 
they have found it to be thor- 
oughly effective—without the dis- 
agreeable after-effects of harsh, 
nasty-tasting laxatives. 


For 28 years, Ex-Lax has had 
the confidence of doctors, nurses, 
druggists and the general public 
alike, because it is everything a 
laxative should be. 


At any drug store—10c and 25c. 
WATCH OUT FOR IMITATIONS! 


Ex-Lax has stood the test of time. It 
has been America’s favorite laxative for 
28 years. Insist on genuine Ex-Lax— 
spelled E-X—L-A-X—to make sure of 
getting Ex-Lax results. 
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Mary Pickford’s Choice 


(Continued from page 31) 


to be referred to as “Buckingham 
Palace,” by those who were not invited 
there. It was headquarters for visiting 
celebrities and royalty. The King of 
Siam was entertained there; Prince 
George of England put his royal legs 
under the bounteously laden dining 
table. 

No premiere at Grauman’s flamboy- 
ant Chinese Theatre on Hollywood 
Boulevard ever started until Doug and 
Mary were in their seats. Hollywood 
hostesses were glad to ruin seating ar- 
rangements so that Doug and Mary 
might sit side by side, as they always 
did at home, in a pact which they had 
made at Doug’s suggestion. 

The years went by. Doug’s antics 
were not so amusing. The hordes of 
people permitted no privacy. Mary 
was too busy to travel. Doug began to 
travel abroad alone. Mary was alone 
in “Pickfair.” 

Finally, last December, she ended 
three years of pretense and rumors by 
announcing simply that she and Fair- 
banks had separated. She has never 
discussed it publicly since. 


Awe what of the lovely brown-eyed 
legend who became Mrs. Williams? 

In a movie script, the scenarist 
marks his change of scene with the 
brief direction, “CUT TO... .” 

So we cut to... New Orleans, La. 
The mind’s eye that is our camera 
trucks up to a fine old house on St. 
Charles Avenue, set well back from the 
street. Terraced green lawns sweep 
up to the begonias and ferns, double- 
banked around the wide, red-tiled front 
porch. Tall palms nod gravely over 
the house and grounds. 

CUT INSIDE: The walls are pan- 
eled in rosewood and mahogany. Mir- 
rors gleam over black marble and ma- 
hogany mantels. Family portraits are 
on the walls. The furniture is massive- 
ly carved. Everything about the house 
is massive, aged, with no new folder- 
ols anywhere. 

Marguerite Clarke is descending the 
stairs. In the cool, halflight of the 
room a beam of sunshine through one 
long window picks out her figure. 

(Always, in those old pictures, a 
favorite “shot” showed the heroine, fair 
and innocent, descending a broad stair- 
way.) 

The imagination is shocked back six- 
teen years. 

Marguerite Clarke’s figure has not 
changed. There is a timeless quality 
about her. The face is still round and 
sweet; yet it is not the face of a 


- wondering, brown-eyed girl, but of a 


happy woman who has lived. 

There is no gray in her hair, parted 
in the middle, although, today, she is 
forty-seven years of age. 

She comes to the last step and moves 
forward. But the illusion of looking 
at a movie persists. 

Something was said about it. She 
laughed as if she enjoyed the illusion, 
as she settled herself on the edge of 
one of the big chairs, covered in sum- 
mer chintz. She sat on the edge to 
enable the tiniest feet in New Orleans 
to touch the floor. 

“Those stairs! Just after we were 
married, the family had a big: party 
for me. I made my entrance into New 
Orleans society down those stairs. I 
hadn’t reached the bend before I real- 
ized that I was not a bride at her own 
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reception, but a celluloid figure to be 
watched. Everybody was silent, just 
looking—not so much at me, as at a 
me they remembered from the movies. 

“I wasn’t really fussed, but gently 
amused. ‘My, my,’ I whispered to my- 
self, and had a little joke to myself 
about it.” : 

Her face became grave. “I’m glad 
to say that I am now, to those same 
people, Harry Williams’ wife, not Mar- 
guerite Clarke, the movie actress.” 

She was dressed for the street in a 
pale blue silk sports dress, simple and 
girlish. She had an air of expectancy, 
of girlish excitement about her. — 

“T have a luncheon date with my 
husband,” she explained. : 

Harry Williams was flying down to 
her from Patterson, La. 

“Luncheon dates have played an im- 
portant part in our romance,” Mrs. 
Williams said. “They excite me as 
much today as they ever have, which is 
my way of telling you whether I’m 
happy or not.” 

She met Harry Williams first in 
New York, when he was still in college. 
She was playing in “Baby Mine.” Will- 
jams invited her to luncheon. They 
went to the Ritz and, afterward, walked 
up Fifth Avenue. She asked him if 
she would see him again. 

“No,” he told her. “I’m leaving to- 
morrow.” . 

“T told my sister he was the funni- 
est boy I had ever met. He didn’t 
make love to me at all.” 

Seven years later she was traveling 
through the country in the interest of 


the Liberty Loan Drive, and reached | 


New Orleans. 

“T sent form telegrams to everybody 
I knew in the places where I planned 
to stop and Harry Williams, Patter- 
son, La., was on my list. 

“When I arrived in New Orleans I 
found a telegram asking me to have 
luncheon with him. 

“So we had luncheon.” 


Rive months later they were mar- 
ried. That was sixteen years ago. 

Mrs. Williams’ face had a happy 
glow as she returned to the present 
from her happy journey in retrospect. 

“T never thought of my marriage as 
a sacrifice. I don’t think admiration 
and praise, or even the love of a lot 
of people, or pride in accomplishment 
are anything to pit against the satis- 
faction of marriage to the man you 
love. 

“For one thing, I never formally re- 
tired from the movies. I made no an- 
nouncement, even to myself, that ‘I 
have quit the stage.’ It left the stage 
and pictures open to me in my own 
mind if I ever wanted to go back. But 
I just have never wanted to.” 

But she had always known that there 
was only one road to take. There is 
a yellowed newspaper clipping recalling 
an interview she gave in 1913. She 
knew then there could be no marriage 
for her without a divorce from her 
career. “If I were ever married I’d 
leave the stage at once,” she said then. 

“In marriage,’ Mrs. Williams said 
earnestly, “I believe it is the man’s 
career that is primarily important. I 
had had my fling and 
beginning to have his. 

“You know,” she said, with more 


ride in her voice than any talk of — 
arguerite Clarke and her still-remem- 


arry was just — ; 


Mary Pickford’s 
Choice A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 


bered fame had brought forth, “Harry 
has built the fastest land planes in 


the world. He gambled his own for- 
tune on his ideas.* 
“We had his future to think of,’’ she 


continued. “I couldn’t expect him to 
give up his work in Louisiana to be 
with me for months at a time in New 


York or California. 
“Long separations, I think, break up 
many Hollywood marriages. I believe 
in short separations, yes. Often I come aE 
to New Orleans for a time and Harry 
stays in Patterson. But if we had been 


separated seven or eight months a 
year, with the interest of each growing 
in different directions, and a separate 
set of friends for each—who knows? 

“Anyway,” she said, smiling, “I had 
to make nine movies in five months to 
finish out my year’s contract so that I 
could be married. I had had plenty of 
movies to last me a lifetime.” 

She believes firmiy, this idol of St. 
Mary’s Parish in Louisiana, that the 
woman must interest herself in what 
interests the man. If she does so, sin- 
cerely, she says, she will find herself 
liking the things that he likes. 

“When \ was married I never thought 
much about baseball, aviation, hunting 
dogs cr politics. 

“T looked into these things that Harry 
enjoyed so much and I found that you 
can develop a real interest in almost 
anything if you know enough about 
Itz 

She is, however, frank enough to 
admit that two of her husband’s 
hobbies can never be hers, fishing and 
hunting. 

“I tried both, faithfully. But I was 
a nuisance. Every trip I had to be 
extricated from a briar bush, scratched 
and bruised, or fished out of a ditch, 
black and dirty. Every time there was 
something to be shot, there would be 
me, in front of Harry’s gun, so that 
if he shot a deer he’d have had to 
steer his bullet through me!” 

She is vitally interested in people 
and in children. 


eee Williams family is feudal in 
its responsibilities. Besides the air- 


pene factory at. e gee Williams OUR left-over meats take on and rare spices brought by Heinz 

Williams” sped ¥ Pee nee cs fresh appetite-appeal quickly and from the Orient. 

neighboring farmers to the Williams easily if you combine them with So here is new life to add to 

pe ation. eee eee P aerous Heinz Cooked Spaghetti. For each _left-over meats. Get a tin of Heinz 

them, telling her their crops had been tin of it has palate-pleasing flavor— ready-to-eat Spaghetti from your / 

Bee oved, end pekiney fer baer x and that’s what left-overs need. grocer. Try this left-over recipe. 
a small town like Patterson : ; = 

she explained, “the needy are closer ‘We make Heinz Spaghetti Thea eae one - 

to eee % city where you send from fine wholesome Dur- over recipes with spa- 

a check to the Community Chest and P hetti—all of th i 

feel that that absolves a Here you BEGGS WES SS eae me mA wats 

know the people and become fond of just so—delicately limber. easy, thrilty, an Sy 

them; and it isn’t only a matter of a Then we add a succulent, delicious. =m 

basket of food, or a check. You must : inz 4 

make sure their taxes are paid, and if keen sauce concocted of eee =~. J. HEINZ COMPANY 

not, why not, and so on.” luscious Heinz tomatoes, pat FO ae 4 PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


+ weet milk, meat stock aCe 
* Harry Williams, whose family is one of the : ‘ 
oldest, richest and most important in the South, 
used his millions to back Flyer Jimmy Weddell. 
Just a few days after Mrs. Williams had taiked 
with such pride of her husband’s interest in avia- 
tion, Jimmy Weddell, the aviator who worked with 


<5 
Williams and flew the fast Weddell-Williams air- 
flanes, was killed in a crash. The halespuiched d 
tob, being built by Weddell, which he expected to | 
on pe England-to-Australia flight, will be left 
me a led Harry Williams announced after | 

(Please turn to page 68) a a i ie Cae 2 oe 
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Yt Started A New Craze... 
When the Neighbors Saw My 


IS‘ CLOPAY WINDOW SHADES 


Be Sure You Get 
Genuine CLOPAYS.. 
With These Important 


“EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


“N° wonder my neighbors thought I was joking 
when I told them my lovely Clopay Window 
Shades cost only 15c each. They are wonderful. The 
lovely chintz patterns harmonize nicely with deco- 
rative plans in my bedrooms and plain colors in others. 
Tve never found their equal in any other kind of 
shade. Their attractive *creped texture makes them 
hang straight, roll straight and wear amazingly. 
Won’t crack, fray or pinhole. So easily attached to 
rollers with their *patented gummed strip, too—no 
tacks or tools. And you only *trim one side to fit 
narrow windows. With all these advantages at 
such an unbelievably low price, can you blame 
my neighbors for following my lead in switching 

IRA, to Clopays? They’re all doing it now.” 
Send 3c stamp for color samples. 


* ONLY CLOPAYS 


GIVE YOU THESE PATENTED 
| EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


* Exclusive Creped 
Construction 


It is the patented CREPED 
texture of Clopays that makes 
them roll easily, hang smoothly, 
resist wear. 


*Patented Gummed 
Strip 


Makes attaching to rollers a 
matter of seconds; makes tacks, 
tools unnecessary. 


Insist on these two features— 
no fibre shade without them can 
possibly give the satisfaction 
that has put CLOPAYS into 
more than a million homes. 


cd 


Buy CLOPAY Shades At 
F. W. WOOLWORTH Stores 


Patterns 
Solid Colors and ——— 
Colorful Chintz Effects 


CLOPAY 
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Mary Pickford’s 
Choice 


(Continued from page 67) 


The discussion about sharing one’s 
interests with one’s husband brought 
the talk to Mary Pickford. 

Mrs. Williams, as Marguerite Clarke, 
knew Mary and worked in the same 
studio with her. She knew Douglas 
Fairbanks well in those days, too. 

“T confess, that along with the rest 
of Mary’s public I want them together 
again. It must be,” she said thought- 
fully, “that after ten years of life 
together, there is some plane on which 
they may live and be happy together 
again.” 

She said “ten years.” Mary and 
Doug were married thirteen years 
when they separated. But for three 
years previously that separation, care- 
fully shielded from the public by Mary, 
was an open secret among many. 

“T also freely confess,” said Mrs. 
Williams, “that I never allowed any- 
one in my presence to say ‘Mary and 
Doug will be divorced.’ 

“T think I thought,” she said whim- 
sically, “if enough people put their 
minds on their staying together, they 
would.” 

This naive belief in the strength of 
an invisible force for good or evil, is 


curiously enough, part of Mary Pick- 


ford’s character, too. 

Mary is an unremitting optimist, but 
will \deny vigorously that she is a 
Pollyanna. She is sure, however, that 
if you are tranquil and strong, and 
believe that everything will come out 
right, it will. 

Mary’s optimism has a quality of 
fierceness about it that is inseparable 
from her character. In her face you 
read that good will prevail. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Williams, “we 
are dipping into Mary’s business, when 
we discuss her separation from Doug. 
But I don’t mean to do that from any 
petty motive. People manage Mary’s 
affairs for her, not because she is pub- 
lie property, but because they love her. 

“And, really, all this makes me sound 
like a smarty. I don’t want to be 
thought that. I have all the faults in 
the world except conceit. My marriage 
has stuck, not because I’m so wise, but 
because I’ve led a charmed life. 

“Harry Williams is the grandest 
person in the world and I love him. 
That’s as much as I had to do with 


“Also,” she continued (making use 
of one of her naive little-girl expres- 
sions) “fortunate of fortunates, I mar- 
tied into a warm close, sweet and 
charming family. They are interested 
in each other; they like and admire 
each other as friends do; and they 
have taken me into their hearts.” 

Her eyes grew misty. In the gra- 
ciousness of her exquisite home, in the 
charmed life she leads in her warm 
family circle, in the love of her husband 
and hers for him, in the romantic at- 
mosphere that surrounds the Teche 
country, she could not but think that 
she leads a charmed life. 

There are many who think of Mary 
Pickford’s life as a charmed one. At 
forty-one, she is. still beautiful, 
youthful, appealing. Besides these 
physical attributes, she has fought her 
way through privation and work, to 
success and wealth. She has studied 
and learned, until today she is a cul- 


Mary Piexford's | PAT Viaa eae 
OICe 


tured and charming’ woman, with a et y OILCLOTH NEEDS WITH 


genius for business, for making and 


keeping friends. > Ww 
She has suffered greatly, however; 
and in the suffering she has become 
gracious and mellow; she has acquired ® 
% 


intangible qualities that can come only 
to those who live through the darkness 
as well as the light of life. 

Mary Pickford is envied by millions 
who see her only as the successful 
star who held undisputed reign in the 
Hollywood firmament so many years; 
who has between three and six million 
dollars at her command; who is still 
young, beautiful, popular. 

Who, then, has chosen the better 
road—Mary Pickford or Marguerite 
Clarke? 

Marguerite Clarke Williams, by her 
own admission, is a happy woman. 
Mary Pickford is not. Mary has every- 
thing and she has nothing. She is 
sensitive and deep; and somewhere 
along the road she chose, and did not 
turn from when she married Fair- 
banks, she must have marked its goal 
as something less than she had hoped 
for. 

Three years ago, acknowledging 
secretly what she was later to admit 
publicly—that her great romance was ; Se a ee 
over—she said: “If I had my life to 
live over again, I wouldn’t want a 
career.” The acknowledgment of pos- 
sible error must have terrified her, be- 


cause for three years she fought with 

all the fierce stubbornness that is in a =- 

her to keep her marriage secure. 6 
She could not. When she capitulated, ee 

finally, she fled East from “Pickfair,” j 

phere. she had been so happy and so i 

secretly miserable, and, en _ route, = 

stopped in Chicago. As usual, she was With Advantages 

met by the press and interviewed; and, 


as though defending herself to herself, Oilcloth Cannot Have! a 
for the gallant fight she had made, she x 


Rtg, 


said: : ss ERE’S another Clopay product that [ 

_ “Women ought to learn that kindness simply opened my eyes—FABRAY! I t- Le 

is sometimes a most devastating and] use it exactly as I would oilcloth—it looks ex- Fer Walls gue Dressing For Shelves and 
weakening influence. Wives, especially, | actly like it, feels exactly like it and wears like mei aes Pignete 


make this mistake. There ought to be | it. But the real revelation to me was its price. J 
a school where women are taught to be | I save 14 to 14 on all my oilcloth needs—and | 
reasonably selfish. It is the unselfish | that means that I can afford to useitina dozen > 
ones who ruin themselves and everyone |} new places. And not only that, FABRAYdoes | 
depending on them.” not crack or peel. It has an oilcloth surface, but 
But no retrospective “ifs” can change a solid backing of tough fibre instead of coarsely- | 
the course of fate. It was not in the | woven cheesecloth. You can crease it—crumple f 
cards for Mary Pickford to lead a it, or even scrape it, and still FABRAY will not 
“charmed life” in the sense that Mar-| separate from its backing or show even the | 
guerite Clarke has. slightest crack. And it comes in a wonderful 
_While, figuratively, each chose a range of artistic patterns and solid colors, to fit 
different road that, in one case, led | in with any color scheme. You bet I’m enthusi- } 
to a happy home and, in the other, to | astic about FABRAY.” Try FABRAY and see 
an empty one, the choosing could not | for yourself what an advance it really is. 
have been different. Rub a piece of FABRAY briskly between 


* : - 4 i j i 
When, besides the inevitable fate Special Sample Offer your hands as if washing a eh ean 
ra Rubas hard as you please—you can’t make 
marked out for each human, there are Send 10c for 214 yards of 12-inch shelf-style FABRAY. \gg# FABRAY crack or peel. But try the same 
circumstances in lives that shape them The same amount of oilcloth shelving would cost 25c. thing with ordinary oilcloth and see what 
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creed, backtracking to do things dif- 


ferently in the light of subsequent Buy FABRAY at F. W. WOOLWORTH Stores 


events is impossible i ; 
* : : In these f : Yard: 46 inch de, 20c a yard. Made-up table covers, 36x46, edges bound, 
Mary, with her occasional almost lsh ae 20c each. 12-inch shelf FABRAY, 5c a yard. 
clairvoyant sense, her sharpened intui- 
tions and acumen on the practical side 


of life, could not have stepped out of 
her career any more than Marguerite 
Clarke could have continued hers. 
She was five years of age when she 
began to fight. Her formal education 
consisted of three months in school. 


Her widowed mother’s intelligence, her 
own bright, sparkling face, personality 
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DON’T SUFFER 
CONSTIPATION- 
there is effective relief 
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To get pleasant, thorough relief, it is not 
necessary to use violent, habit-forming laxa- 
tives. FEEN-A-MINT gives you more com- 
plete relief than other laxatives because you 
chew it as you would gum. The chewing 
spreads the laxative evenly throughout the 
sluggish system—gives you easier, more 
thorough relief. Over 15,000,000 men and 
women know this about FEEN-A-MINT 
from their own experience. 

And it is easy and pleasant to take. Chil- 
dren don’t struggle—they think it is just or- 
dinary chewing gum. FEEN-A-MINT is 
gentle enough for their young systems—and 
effective for adults. Try it yourself the next 
time you need a laxative. 15¢ and 25¢ at all 
drug stores. 


I FINALLY FOUND THAT 
A LAXATIVE DOES NOT 
HAVE TO TASTE BAD 
TO BE EFFECTIVE. CHEW- 
ING FEEN-A-MINT ts 
JUST LIKE CHEWING 
MY FAVORITE GUM. 
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Mary 


and native intelligence were her only 
bulwarks against the world. 

She fought a good fight. But fighters 
are rarely happy, contented people. 

Mary’s life has been less happy than 
most women’s, even when it seemed 
brightest. 

Through it all—the failure of her 


marriage to Owen Moore, the loss of — 


her adored mother, her brother, her 
separation from Doug—she has been 
sustained less by her optimism than 
by her passion for work. And to sug- 
gest that the work which has saved 
her in these tragedies, the work that 
made her a success professionally, 
might be responsible for the greatest, 
latest and most tragic event, the failure 
of her marriage—would simply start 
a controversy that would never be 
settled. 

In the personal bewilderment that 
now, naturally, afflicts her, her only 
positive opinions are concerned with 
business and religion. In business she 
is still hard-headed, patient and posi- 
tive. In religion, she has experi- 
mented with Christian Science, cults 
and isms, until she has come finally 
to a code of ethics which she has 
evolved for herself and which consists, 
she will tell you simply, in having 
an abundance of confidence in your- 
self and practising the Golden Rule. 


Pickford’s Choice 


(Continued from page 69) 


She applies the Golden Rule fiercely 
to her own conduct. She is, perhaps, 
the best loved by the press, of all stage 


, and screen stars. She is unfailingly 


gracious, thoughtful and considerate. 
She anticipated the avid curiosity of 
the public about her separation from 
Doug and worried about the news- 
paper folk who were sent to interview 
er. 

“T know what’s uppermost in your 
minds,” she told the assembled gather- 
ing in the Sherry-Netherland Hotel 
last Winter in New York, “But I can’t 
talk about it.” 


BY for two hours, while importu- 
nate callers on important business 
stormed the doors of her suite, she talked 
to the press about everything and any- 
thing, so eager was she that they 
should have good “copy” and not face 
a city desk storm for having failed to 
bring back authentic “dope” about the 
separation. 

Marguerite Clarke has found her 
way. 

But though Mary Pickford may be 
fogbound in personal bewilderment 
now, she will find her way, too. For 
no woman who has grappled with life 
as. courageously as Mary has, can be 
defeated by life. The road to peace is 
just a little harder going for her, 


To Hollywood They'd Go. 


(Continued from page 38) 


suggestions from those who make a ments with their mothers in Hollywood. 


business of knowing such things, for 
she and Ginger are truly in earnest 
about this movie business. 


pee at Central High School 
in Forth Worth well remember the 
trio of movie-struck kids in their 
classes several years ago, who couldn’t 
study for thinking of pictures. Florine 
was pretty as a doll. Ginger was pert 
and cute, with, many declared, the 
greatest talent of the three, and Jane 
Payne, the third musketeer, was the 
only one who ever studied her lessons. 

Ginger was the heroine of the three. 
She had already been to Hollywood! 
Imagine! She had actually watched 
pictures being made, they reminded 
each other, during a short period when 
Mrs. Rogers had written scenarios for 
Baby Marie Osborne’s pictures. And 
the fact that baby Ginger had been so 
young her infant mind retained no 
memory of those few months in Cali- 
fornia, in no way lessened the glamour 
of her experience. A director had 
even wanted to use the baby Ginger in 
a picture. 

“Just shows you have natural talent 
and personality!” the girls solemnly 
assured their chum, who nursed a se- 
eret regret that she hadn’t been allowed 
to launch her career then. 


HE three girls lived in the same 

block from the time they were six 
years old and went to school together 
from the first grade to second year 
high school, when Ginger left and be- 
gan her career. Now the two of them, 
at twenty-two, live in nearby apart- 


Ginger works for RKO and sometimes 
for Warner’s; and Florine is under con- 
tract at M-G-M. And outside of work- 
ing hours they are still bosom chums. 

Ginger was the first to put her foot 
on the bottom rung of the theatrical 
ladder. Remember the Charleston 
eraze? Ginger could Charleston like 
nobody’s business. In fact, she could 
beat every kid in the state and won a 
trophy and a six weeks vaudeville con- 
tract thereby. 

That was enough for Mrs. Rogers, 
who always shared Ginger’s enthu- 
siasm for a stage career. Although 
the girl was only fourteen, Lela Rogers 
didn’t hesitate to give up her news- 
paper job, take Ginger out of her 
sophomore class and seek further con- 
tracts to follow the Charleston tour. 
Jobs came without great difficulty and 
for four wand a half years, Ginger 
danced and sang in vaudeville and pub- 
lic shows in every state in the union. 
Then, when Mrs. Rogers felt the young 
starlet was “ready,” they assailed 
Broadway and Ginger landed in the 
second lead of “Top Speed.” She played 
a few roles in Paramount films on Long 
Island, returned to Broadway for “Girl 
Crazy” and then came to Hollywood. In 
musicals—“Forty-second Street” and 
“Gold Diggers of 1933’—she hit her 
stride. ji 

It was a bitter day for Florine when 
Ginger left Fort Worth with her 
vaudeville contract in her pocket. Hav- 
ing to stay in school and study hated 
lessons while Ginger was “being an 
actress” was almost too much to bear. 

Jane was more philosophical. Much 
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To Hollywood 
They'd Go 


as she missed Ginger, there was still 
Florine at home. She really liked 
school and besides, she didn’t believe 
she’d ever make a very good actress 
anyway. So she set about consoling 
her chum and dreaming with her of 
the day when Florine could follow Gin- 
ger. And all the while they thrilled 
over Ginger’s success. 

Eventually the day came when Mr. 
and Mrs. McKinney agreed to let Flor- 
ine try her luck in Hollywood. The 
trip should be a _ graduation ‘gift. 
She’d never be happy without a fling 
in pictures, they decided, and the sum- 
mer vacation period offered an oppor- 
tunity for a visit to California to see if 
she really had something in her. 

Three years ago, Florine and Mrs. 
McKinney set out for Hollywood in a 
rickety old car. And for the next three 
months Florine was in seventh heaven. 
From one studio to another, asking for 
extra work or— optimistically — bit 
parts, she was in her glory. 

Three months isn’t a very long time 
for making good in Hollywood. Many 
have failed to make the grade in sev- 
eral times that many years. But Flor- 
ine was encouraged when a casting di- 
rector at Paramount agreed to give her 
a test, and her hopes were high. 

But the big break didn’t materialize. 
And the time eventually arrived to 
start back home. Desperately, Florine 
begged from day to day to “let’s wait 
till tomorrow,” hoping against hope 
that some miracle would keep her in 
Hollywood. 

But nothing happened. At last her 
mother insisted they could wait no 
longer. They’d have to go back. A 
promise was a promise, she reminded 
her daughter. So, with tears pouring 
down her cheeks, she climbed in the 
old car and started for home. 


ESPITE the sun, the day looked 

pretty black to Florine. She wanted 
to die, she cried. She just couldn’t go 
back, she wailed. Here was Ginger a 
big success on Broadway. Why should 
she have all the breaks? 

Eventually they reached Fort Worth 
and she sorrowfully resigned herself 
to her unhappy fate. With Jane to 
comfort her, she settled down to the 
old routine of life in Fort Worth. 

But she hadn’t been back a week 
when—glory be! the miracle happened! 
The casting director, who had forgotten 
about the test after it was made, hap- 
pened to come across it one day, liked it, 
and issued an immediate call for the 
girl. The fact that she was a thou- 
sand miles away made no difference. 
She must return immediately. 

Florine and Mother McKinney got 
back to Hollywood in record time and 
this time Florine was crying from joy. 

Her job at Paramount lasted a few 
months and then she got a job at 
M-G-M. _She’s had several good roles, 
notably in “Cynara” and “Beauty for 
Sale.” She’s studying hard and the 
studio is grooming her for better 
things. 

Now the three little girls are just 
two little girls. Jane is married with 
ho more thought of movies except de- 
light in the progress of her former 
school chums. Ginger and Florine are 
together, racing neck and neck for the 
movie heights and, although _ it’s 
friendly rivalry, it’s a rabid one! 


COARSE PORES 


BEACKHEADS 


DRY SKIN 
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Nine Times Out of Ten 
“Paralyzed Pores” are the Cause! 


@ = Lily Either 


Coarse Pores, Blackheads, Sallow and Muddy Skin, 
Excessively Oily or Dry Skin—practically every 
skin trouble to which woman is victim—is but some 
manifestation or other of ““Paralyzed Pores’. 

“Paralyzed Pores” are due to nothing other than 
wrong method of skin care! 

Ordinary methods are all right as far as they go, 
but they don’t go far enough! They reach the sur- 
face dirt of the skin, but mot the subsurface. And 
it’s that underneath dirt that causes all the trouble, 
leading, as it does, to “Paralyzed Pores’. 


Everything but the Right Thing! 


In our efforts to remove this undemeath dirt we do 
everything but the right thing. We use hot and cold 
applications which shock the delicate pores and 
render them crippled. We use strongalcoholicprep- 
arations which do not remove the dirt, but only 
close the pores and seal it in. 

We use creams which do not penetrate, but which 
have to be rubbed in and which only pack the dirt 
in tighter. Continuing the stuffing, the pores be- 
come enlarged and stretched to the point where 
they lose all power to open and close—in other 
words, ‘‘paralyzed’’. 

When pores become paralyzed they become 
enlarged and conspicuous. Blackheads and 
whiteheads appear. The whole breathing 
and functioning of the skin is impaired and 
it becomes lifeless and drab and either too 
dry or oily. It is simply impossible to have 
a beautiful skin with “Paralyzed Pores’’. 


———-—— — - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
( You can paste this ona penny postcard) |FREE| 
Lady Esther (8) 

2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, I’linois. 


Please send me by return mail your 7-day supply of Lady 
Lsther Four-Purpose Face Cream. 


A Penetrating Face Cream! 
Lady Esther Face Cream is unique for the 
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fact that it penetrates. It does not stay on the sur- 
face. It does not have to be rubbed in or massaged 
in, which only stretches and widens the pores. You 
just smooth it on. Almost instantly, and of its own 
accord, this face cream finds its way into the pores. 
Penetrating the little openings to their depths, it 
dissolves the accumulated grime and waste mat- 
ter and floats it to the surface where it is easily 
wiped off. 


Also Lubricates the Skin 


As Lady Esther Face Cream cleanses the skin it also 
lubricates it. It resupplies it with a fine oil that does 
away with dryness, harshness and scaliness and 
makes the skin soft and smooth and flexible. For 
this reason face powder does not flake or streak on 
askin that is cleansed with Lady Esther Face Cream. 


At My Expense! 


I want you to try Lady Esther Face Cream at my 
expense. I want you to see the difference just one 
cleansing will make in your skin. I want you to see 
how much cleaner, clearer and more radiant your 
skin is and how much smoother and softer. Write 
today for the 7-day supply I offer free and postpaid. 
Just mail the coupon or a penny postcard, and by 
return mail you’ll get a generous 7-day supply of 
Lady Esther Face Cream. 
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CLIMB A BUILDING! Walk through 
air! Conquer space! Anything seems 
possible, nothing beyond reason, 
when digestion is good, when irri- 
tating little pangs aren’t ragging 
your nerves. 

Beeman’s is a delightful and pleas- 
ant way to help keep digestion in 
order. For Beeman’s is first of all a 
delicious chewing gum with a dif- 
ferent flavor — cool and refreshing 
— kept fresh always by the unique 
new Triple Guard Pack. 


Chew Beeman’s for its savory good- 
ness, its fragrant freshness. Buy a 
package today. 


Chew- 
BEEMAN’ 
PEPSIN GUM 
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ago under the name of Baby Peggy? 
Surely you have not forgotten Mary 
Kornman, the tiny blond vamp of 
the “Our Gang” comedies, or little 
Frankie Darro. 

The childhood fame of Jackie 
Coogan, Wesley Barry, Anita Louise, 
Virginia Lee Corbin, Mary MacAllister, 
Lina Basquette, and Philippe de Lacey 
continues to linger in memory. 

To see the child stars of yester- 
year emote in the talkies of 1934 is 
living proof that the screen is really 
growing up. Even Mitzi Green is 
ready for ingenue leads! Yesterday 
they played the “human interest.” To- 
day they’re the “love interest.” 

What wonderful training these kids 
have had for the job before them. 
They have grown up with the motion 
picture business; full-fledged troupers 
who at twenty-one know all the tricks 
of their profession. 

Theirs has been a school that is for- 
ever closed to the ingenues and 
juveniles recruited from the Broadway 
stages. When the movies still held 
their stories in pantomime and sub- 
titles they acquired the art of acting. 
The voice was a useless instrument. 
As child actors they learned to use 
their eyes, their bodies and their hands. 
They could tell more with a gesture 
than many Broadway stars could with 
a long speech. One has only to watch 
the pantomimie abilities of clever little 
Helen Mack to recognize in her work 
a quality which has carried over from 
her silent picture schooling; and then 
to compare it with the performances 
of some of the recent White Way im- 
portations, to realize that where the 
latter have a perfect stage diction 
which never sounds natural on the 
screen, the former reveals a facial 
flexibility that can easily carry a long 
scene which makes words unimportant. 


T seems incredible that Helen Mack, 
who played the sympathetic little bad 
girl opposite George Raft in “All Of 
Me” could be the dark-eyed child of 
eight in Gloria Swanson’s early screen 
sensation, “ZaZa.” But there are pic- 
tures to prove it. The Mack features 
are unmistakable. The same flash- 
ing eyes, the same sensitive mouth, the 
same dramatic flair; discernible even 
then. How furiously the years have 
driven over the road of Time. 

The new generation of film fans view- 
ing Ben Alexander in “What Price In- 
nocence?” will never believe that this 
cocky, heavy-faced young man was 
once the most beloved child actor on 
the screen. Only the veteran screen- 
goers will recall his delightful work in 
D. W. Griffith’s “Hearts of the World,” 
and in “Penrod and Sam,” and many 
other early screen masterpieces. The 
angelic boy player of those silent 
dramas is a far cry from the worldly, 
wise-cracking juvenile-heavy of today’s 
talkies. Time seems to have swallowed 
his spirituality with one huge, venge- 
ful bite, and nothing remains of that 
promising personality save a name, 
which seems destined never again ta 
attain the heights. Applause has 
turned to hisses. Little Boy Blue has 
become a big bad wolf. 

There is no actress in pictures to- 
day who better typifies everything that 
is lovely in womanhood than Madge 
Evans. Beautiful as a child star, the 
passing years have but added to her 


has become a man. 
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charms. Beginning her movie career, 
one might say, with a silver spoon in 
her mouth, she has managed to main- 
tain a balance with level-headed 
sagacity. Having grown up with suc- 
cess there have been no overnight 
triumphs to turn her head. She rides 
the waves of glory with the ease of one 
to whom the plaudits of the world are 
second nature. 

When I went to grammar school 
Madge Evans’ name was known to 
every child in the class. There wasn’t 
a little girl who didn’t envy her, and 
who didn’t look up to her. I’m sure it 
must have been the same in many 
other schools all over the United 
States. And all the little boys were 
secretly in love with her just as their 
older sisters were mad about Rudolph 
Valentino. 

During those early years of stardom 
Madge Evans never saw Hollywood— 
the Hollywood of the spectacular days 
before Will Hays came to do a little 
housecleaning. Born and bred in New 
York City, she made her debut on 
Broadway almost as soon as she could 
talk. Here she was discovered for pic- 
tures by William A. Brady. At the ten- 
der age of six she was made a cinema 
star. Under the banner of Brady’s 
World Films she made a long series of 
pictures at his studios in Fort Lee, 
New Jersey, from where the Manhat- 
tan skyline is on view just the other 
side of the river. On the same studio 
lot worked Alice Brady, then one of 
the most popular of the silent film 
queens. Today both are under contract 
to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, reunited on 
the Hollywood sound stages. Alice has 
become a supreme, sophisticated charac- 
ter actress while Madge rates as one 
eh aly oed most popular leading 

adies. 


| Rptohenes bi DetneeNer 31D) Wesley Barry 
came into prominence as a child 
prodigy during the Evans reign as a 
baby star. Discovered by Mickey Nei- 
lan, he was an instant sensation. After 
a bit in Neilan’s picture, “Bits of Life,” 
he skyrocketed to stellar billing. War- 
ner Brothers starred him in “School 
Days,” which was the foundation of 
the fortune they amassed later. Shortly 
afterwards he brought the immortal 
“Penrod” to the screen. Wesley Barry 
was a distinct new type of child actor; 
gawky, freckled, homely, but so hu- 
man that the public took him right to 
their hearts. Heretofore all the chil- 
dren of the photoplay world had been 
delicate, wistful tots with little Lord 
Fauntleroy mannerisms, but Wesley 
had a large Adam’s apple and a rough 
and ready personality that set him off | 
from all the others. Only Jackie Coogan ~ 
becamevhis most serious rival. Charlie 
Chaplin had just introduced his won- 
der child in “The Kid.” Together he 
and Wesley vied for first honors as 
Hollywood’s most important juvenile 
star. : 

Then came the age of adolescence. 
Wesley Barry grew taller and gawkier — 
by the moment. Before many years 
had passed both he and Jackie Coogan 
had to retire to private life to suffer 
their growing pains away from the ; 
glare of the limelight. : 

In the long interval Wesley Barry — 
He has been mar- 
ried for two years. And young Coogan, ~ 
who is six feet tall, is no longer Jackie. _ 
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Both are now ready after successful 
vaudeville tours to make their debuts 
in the talkies. Wesley is staging his 
comeback via Radio pictures, and 
played his first important role in Ann 
Harding’s picture, “The Life of Vergie 
Winters,” while Jack Coogan has com- 
pleted the first of a series of short sub- 
jects in which he plays a college stu- 
dent who makes love to the girls and 
everything. 

The Universal picture auditors re- 
veal that Baby Peggy was one of the 
biggest money-making stars on the 
Laemmle lot. Although starred only 
in two-reel comedies, this child with 
the chinky eyes and mischievous ways 
made a fortune for them. Younger 
than either Madge Evans, Jackie Coo- 
gan or Wesley Barry, she equalled 
their popularity during her vogue. 
When she was five she retired a young 
millionairess, to prepare for a thor- 
ough schooling in the A.B.C.’s. For 
her time she earned more money for 
herself and her sponsors than any child 
of her age in the history of the amuse- 
ment business. 

Now after long years of obscurity 
she reappears upon the scene as a 
grown-up ingenue, ready to make a 
new start under the name of Peggy 
Montgomery. Her first step to a new 
sereen fame is through the medium of 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse, 
where she recently appeared with 
Charlotte Henry in a play, oddly 
enough, entitled “Growing Pains.” She 
has done several important bits in re- 
cent talkies, slowly winning recogni- 
tion on her merits alone, which may 
soon earn her a really important role. 
Who knows but that the fame of 
Peggy Montgomery will be even 
greater than was the fame of Baby 
Peggy? 

One of the most successful ideas 
ever to come out of Hollywood was the 
“Our Gang” comedies. Designed as a 
special appeal for children it caught 
on rapidly and became the favorite pic- 
ture dessert on every program in 
the English world. Sunshine Sambo, 
Farina, Jackie Cooper and Spanky, 
each in their turn, became prime favor- 
ites with movie audiences. 

The tiny blond leading lady of the 
troupe is suddenly blossoming out as 
one of the most promising ingenues in 
the cinema capital. As one of the 
“oang’” she made her mark as an un- 
known quantity; a lovable little miss 
whose name was never listed in the 
cast. But today, as Mary Kornman, 
she is attracting the attention of the 
major producers. Her latest role, an 
important one in Warner Brothers’ 
talkie version of “DuBarry,” offers 
her a fine opportunity for a comeback 
as a “grown-up.” 

Anita Louise is another of the popu- 
lar child players who have lately re- 
appeared in adult roles. Anita is still 
very young, frail, and lovely; but her 
rapid growth in height makes her 
eligible for the roles assigned her in 
recent pictures. You will see her soon 
as the ingenue lead in George Arliss’ 
latest screen-piece, “The Last Gentle- 
man,” in which she plays opposite 
William Janney, another child player 
who has graduated to juvenilehood. 

In “Wild Boys of the Road,” there 
was brought to light the highly 

(Please turn to page 74) 
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@ “TLet’s see—how does 
this walking business 
go? Clench fists, put one 
foot ahead of the other 
—but what do I do after 
that?...Oh, why did I 
ever take up walking 
anyway? I was doing 
fine, getting carried or 
going on all fours—” 


@ “Well, so far, so good! 
It won’t be long now till 
I get to that nice splashy 
tub—and then for a 
good rub-down with 
Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der! ... Now which foot 
goes ahead first? Might 
try both at once—the 
more the merrier—” 


® “Oops! Something 
wrong with that idea! 
Feet are all right, but 
the rest of me’s getting 
left far, far behind! 
That’s an awfully hard 
floor down there, too— 
I remember it from last 
time! Well, look out be- 
low—I’m coming...” 


@*°... Everything’s O. K. 
again, now that I’ve had my 
rub-down with Johnson’s Baby 
Powder... Just test that powder 
between your thumb and finger 
—it’s so smooth! Not gritty, like 
some powders. No zinc stea- 
rate or orris-root in it either.” 


Send 10¢ in coin (for convenience, fasten 
coin with strip of adhesive tape) for samples 
cf{Johnson’s Baby Powder,SoapandCream. 
Dept. 76, 


cee reer: Gohmrow 
wick, N. J. waweaunswick (J xew junsey 


JOHNSON?S Lily POWDER 


“SPANKY” MacFARLAND 
says: “Okie - Dokie, Kids 
— Get in on this CRAYOLA 
DRAWING CONTEST” 


“SPANKY” MacFARLAND featured in 
Our Gang Comedies produced by Hal Roach 


Join CRAYOLA Drawing Club and 
get a dandy giff—win or lose! 


Boys and girls of 14 years or under should take 
“Spanky's” advice and enter this new CRAYOLA 
Drawing Club Contest—because, win or lose, 
you'll get a free packet of lovely Christmas Cards. 


Just make an original colored drawing for a 
Christmas Greeting Card. Draw any picture or 
design you like—or ask your teacher for a sug- 
gestion. Make your drawing on paper not over 
8” x10” in size and color it with colored wax 
crayons. But be sure to get the packet of Christmas 
Cards now, so thatyou'll have them in plenty of time 
to color and mail to your friends before Christmas. 


Join CRAYOLA Drawing Club now to enter the 
contest — and get both the Official Membership 
Card and the packet of Christmas Cards. Just 
check the No. 1 square on the coupon below and 
mai! the coupon with the flap on a box of 
CRAYOLA Colored Crayon. 


Present members may enter the contest merely 
by checking the No. 3 square and mailing the 
coupon with their drawings. But members who want 
the packet of Christmas Cards should check the 
No. 2 square and mail the coupon with a flap 
from a CRAYOLA box. 


All Drawings for the Contest must be 
mailed on or before December 20,1934 


THE PRIZES 
BEST DRAWING, $15; 2nd PRIZE, $10; 3rd PRIZE, 
$5; TEN FOURTH PRIZES: Ten sets consisting of 
24-color assortment of ‘Rubens’ CRAYOLA 
and box of “ARTISTA” Water Colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
SOLE MAKERS OF 


CRAYOLA 


THE FAVORITE COLORED CRAYON 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. TM-11-34 


41 E. 42nd St., New York City 

i] 1 want to join CRAYOLA Drawing Club. Enclosed 
is flap from CRAYOLA package. Please send me 
Official Membership Card, Contest Entry Blank, 
and packet of Greeting Cards. 

0 | belong to CRAYOLA Drawing Club. Please send 
the packet of Christmas Cards and Contest Entry 
Blank. Enclosed is flap from CRAYOLA package. 

0 | belong to CRAYOLA Drawing Club. Here is my 
drawing in Christmas Greeting Card Contest. It 
is yours to keep and | hope it wins a prize. 
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dramatic talents of a juvenile player 
who is destined to go far in his pro- 
fession. Still awkwardly youthful, not 
entirely freed from the consciousness 
of adolescence, he impresses because of 
his mature grasp on the character he 
is enacting. One feels this kid knows 
life and all its sordid meanings. Barely 
out of short trousers, and probably 
somewhere in his middle teens, he al- 
ready shows a technical skill, combined 
with an emotional response, that any 
screen star twice his age might well be 
proud of. His name is Frankie Darro, 
and it is not altogether a new name 
in Hollywood cast sheets, for Frankie 
has played child parts for every im- 
portant studio on the coast. Even as 
a tot he revealed dramatic ability that 
amazed his directors, but with a grow- 
ing maturity it continues to expand. 
If there is to be a successor to Rich- 
ard Barthelmess there is no actor bet- 
ter equipped than Frankie Darro to 
fill his place in the esteem of the 
American public. 


ANOTHER equally promising juven- 
ile who gained a reputation as a 
child performer is Joseph DePew, who 
was starred some years ago in “Tim- 
othy’s Quest,”’ a much discussed picture 
of its day. He later played child roles 
for Paramount over a number of sea- 
sons—but soon outgrowing his cute- 
ness he had to retreat from public life, 
while the legs grew longer and longer. 
Now that the tell-tale little hairs of 
manhood are beginning to appear on 
his beard, he too is waiting to stage a 
comeback. Noted for his dramatic 
ability as an infant, his forte has 
switched to comedy. He hopes to win 
his new spurs as a comedian. 

Two other former child players, now 
grown up, who are biding their time 
for.a return to grease paint under the 
kleigs are Miriam Battista and Mitzi 
Green. Miss Battista was the little 
girl in “Humoresque,” that saga of 
the New York East Side. She has never 
been to Hollywood. A few years ago 
she was given a role in one of the 
Ziegfeld shows and has since been ap- 
pearing with frequent success in other 
Broadway shows. Her Hollywood des- 
tiny is inevitable. 

In Mitzi Green’s case it seems only 
yesterday that she was playing at her 
audible pranks, for Mitzi descended 
upon an unsuspecting American pub- 
lic with the talkies, and had the whole 
country saying, “I’ve got a secret, I’ve 
got a secret,” and so on and on, far 
into the night. Mitzi came from vaude- 
ville, a seasoned trouper. She was 
twelve, and small for her age. She is 
sixteen now, and ready for her first 
adult role. RKO are said to be con- 


templating a series of features with 
her, the first of which will be “Anne 
of Green Gables,” an early silent pic- 
ture, in which Mary Miles Minter 
played the title role. 


OING back even further into the 

Vitagraph era when Norma Tal- 
madge, Anita Stewart and Maurice 
Costello were the shining lights of the 
industry, we discover little Paul Kelly 
as Vitagraph’s child star. The same 
Paul Kelly who plays gangsters so ef- 
fectively today, as witness his rendition 
in “Broadway Through a Keyhole.” 

In those days Dolores Costello and 
her sister, Helene, were also child fea- 
tured players. They too became grown- 
up stars eventually, but have since 
married and retired. 

A few of the kid stars, returning to 
the screen after long absences, in ro- 
mantic roles, failed to win the success 
of their childhood careers. Lina Bas- 
quette, Mary MacAllister and Virginia 
Lee Corbin were very popular as little 
girls in short dresses, but maturity 
robbed them of distinction. Lina Bas- 
quette was Universal’s child star in 
the era when Grace Cunard was the 
serial queen. At sixteen she became 
a featured dancer in the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies. Later she came back to Holly- 
wood under contract to Cecil DeMille, 
who gave her the lead in “The Goddess 
Girl.” She was quickly shoved into 
premature stardom with a short-lived 
triumph. 

Mary MacAllister was Essanay’s 
pride and joy. Their contract with 
Charlie Chaplin for a series of two- 
reel comedies was considered no more 
important than the one they held with 
the little MacAllister girl. When Mary 
grew up she returned to the screen 
too, even being elected a Wampas Baby 
star. For a while she free-lanced 
from company to company, playing a 
series of inconsequential leads, which 
eventually led her back to oblivion. 

Virginia Lee Corbin was the sexiest 
child star of them all. Even when she 
played the tiny vixen of “Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves” and the 
heroine of “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
she had that Jean Harlow quality to 
the degree of platinum hair. She re- 
tained it as she grew older, and it 
shot her into new prominence as a 
“Flaming Youth” ingenue. Much was 
expected of her, but little materialized. 

Poor management cut short her suc- 
cess. She is now married and the 
mother of a child. 

But what has become of Zoe Rae, 
Philippe de Lacey, Jane and Katherine 
Lee? Where has marching time hid- 
den Dinkey Dean, Davy Lee (Sonny 
Boy) and Mickey Daniels? 


Elsie Janis—Herb Howe—Barbara Barry write 
exclusively for NEW MOVIE Magazine. Their spar- 
kling, newsy articles keep you informed on all matters 


happening on the inside and outside of Hollywood. 
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looked about as worried as she could 
with that smooth white freckle-kissed 
face. But what a five! All splendid 
performances on her part. Hit pic- 
tures! Certainly the breaks, though a 
bit late in arriving, did so ‘‘en masse.” 

Enough of the past; today we live. 
Yesterday I had lunch with Myrna. 
It lasted from one o’clock to five. I 
hope that means that I will be seeing a 
lot more of her, but if I should be able 
to move bag and baggage up the wind- 
ing road to her house in a canyon, settle 
down as a permanent house guest, read 
her mail and share radishes with her 
every meal, I would not be able to tell 
you just what she is like. The pro- 
ducers don’t know yet. I’m advising 
anyone who is interested not to post- 
pone anything vital while waiting to 
get a line on elusive Loy. I can tell 
you what I’ve seen and what I think, 
but would I be astounded if she really 
is as swell, natural, uninhibited and 
honest as she seems to be! Judge for 
yourself. 


MET her first with Ramon No- 

varro. I was already an admirer, 
because having always played goody- 
good girls myself on the stage, I de- 
veloped early in life a sneaking pas- 
sion for bad ones. I thought Myrna 
Loy was about the most attractive 
“bhaddie” I had ever seen on stage or 
screen. I told my dear friend Ramon as 
much when I found out that he knew 
her well and admired her more than 
any woman he knew. 

“Oh! But she herself is not at all 
like you see her in the pictures,” said 
Ramon. “She ees lovely, Elsie!” Un- 
til you have heard the Novarro roll that 
word “lovely” across a man-sized sigh, 
you don’t know its possibilities. He 
was giving a small party before one of 
his concerts which are _ presented 
charmingly once a year in his own 
little theater. The party wasn’t really 
small, but there might as well have been 
none as far as I was concerned, after 
the entrance of Ramon’s heart interest. 

She arrived late, right from the 
studio and a hard day’s work. She was 
tired. Very quietly and beautifully 
tired. He introduced us. 
a bit wanly from under a large black 
hat. She sank gracefully into the 
depths of a large divan beside me. We 
both sort of spread ourselves over it 
enough to allow no room for anyone 
else. She gazed out of the long French 
window into the setting sun. The black 
hat accentuating the snow white, jade 
green and crimson combination of her 
skin, eyes and lips. The sun burnished 
the natural auburn of her hair into 
composite waves of gold and copper. 
She made no effort at conversation, 
but sat there calm and cool looking, 
completely detached from the babble of 
voices and the unusual heat the babblers 
were discussing. I moved closer. It 
was like finding a lone shade tree in 
the bleachers of a ball park. I waited, 
studying that exquisite tip tilted 
nose. She couldn't be thinking up 
some new kind of poison and look so 
cool Ramon was right. She was 
lovely. I found myself rolling the word 
mentally. 

: She turned and caught me rolling. 
‘I’m very tired,” she said without 


change of inflection or expression. I 
wanted to take off her shoes and hat 


(Please turn to page 76) 
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IF YOUR’ COMPLEXION STAYS 


MIRROR FRESH 


ET him look at you with ardent eyes! You 
can stand the close-ups all evening long— 
if your complexion stays as clear and fresh, 
as free from shine, as the moment you left 
your mirror. And it will—if you’re using 
Marvelous Face Powder, the sensational new 
powder perfected by Richard Hudnut. 
Marvelous Face Powder actually stays on 
from four to six hours—and you can time it 
yourself. Through long hours of dancing, driv- 
ing in the wind, you can count on looking 
your very best. Marvelous Face Powder con- 
tains a remarkable new ingredient discovered 
by the Richard Hudnut laboratories—an in- 
gredientthatmakes the powder cling as though 
part ef your own skin texture. Yet Marvelous 
T'ace Powder never looks floury, never cakes 


Vlei Dascovery 


or clogs the pores. It is as light and fine a 
powder as science can make. The fifty-year 
reputation of Richard Hudnut,as the maker of 
fine cosmetics, is your assurance of its purity. 

Marvelous Face Powder costs only 55c for 
the full-size box, at any drug store or depart- 
ment store. Yet so sure are we that you will 
like it that we will send you free trial pack- 
ages in the four most popular shades. You 
may put it to the only convincing test—a trial 
on your own face. Won’t you clip the coupon 
and mail it right now? 


OTHER MARVELOUS BEAUTY AIDS 
Marvelous Liquefying Cream. ..Tissue Cream. . . Founda- 
tion Cream... Hand Cream... Skin Freshener... Rouge 
.-. Lipstick... Eve Shadow. .. Lash Cosmetic. . . Man- 
icure Preparations... Dusting Powder....- Only 55¢ each 


BY RICHARD HUDNUT 


FACE POWDER NOW STAYS ON FROM 4 @& 6 HOURS 


(BY ACTUAL TEST) 


MARVELOUS Gace Kwdon 55° 


Four trial packages of Marvelous Face Powder, 

“CE, in the four most popular shades—also Mar- 
velous Make-up Guide, with authentic infor- 

mation on correct combinations of powder, rouge, lipstick. 


H-2 
RICHARD HUDNUT, 693 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me, free and postpaid, trial packages of Mar- 
velous Face Powder and Marvelous Make-up Guide. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


cITYy STATE——________ 
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they know they are 


... absolutely harmless 
2. most effective 
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5, ---thequickest and easiest 
uw way to have the natural 
appearance of attractively 
beautiful eyes. 


From sweet sixteen to queen- 
ly fifty, women of all ages the 
world over have learned that 
Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids 
are the safe, simple way to 
lovelyeyes—eyes thatinstant- 
ly appear larger, brighter and 
more expressive. Beauty-wise 
women appreciate, too, the 
never-failing high standard of 
purity and harmlessness guar- 
anteed by the famous name of 


BLACK, 
BROWN AND BLUB 


ful aids to a new and more 
beautiful YOU ! 
Maybelline Eye Shadow 
Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil 
Maybelline Eyelash Tonic 
Cream 
Maybelline Eyebrow Brush 
and the world-famous, ap- 
proved Maybelline mascara. 


All MaybellineEye Beauty Aids 
may be had in purse sizes at all 
leading loc stores. Try them today! 


BLACK OR WHITH x 
BRISTLES VIOLET AND GREEN 


ROWN, BLUE-GREY 
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Marvelous Myrna 


(Continued from page 75) 


and start massaging her brow. She 
changed suddenly as if someone had 
said, Snap out of it! “Cigarette?” she 
held out her case. As we lit up we 
both started to talk at once and we were 
still doing it an hour later when Ra- 
mon left his perfect-host routine long 
enough to smile approvingly and say, 
“I knew you two would get along fine.” 
He said to me very seriously, later, 
“Myrna likes you, Elsie. If she didn’t, 
she would not talk to you any more 
than you would talk to her if you didn’t 
like her.” That was reassuring, though 
I had already formed my own opinion 
that Miss Loy was quite capable of 
silencing any conversation she did not 
wish to take part in by a simple return 
to space gazing. When she withdraws 
the orbs of jade or intentionally lets 
fall the silken curtains which shield 
them I would say silence is probably as 
advisable as it is said to be golden. 


WE talked of many things, but not 
ofMyrna. Her past struggles were 
not far enough behind to be amusing. 
Her future was not yet assured enough 
to make plans, and anyway I know now 
that she does not like talking about her- 
self, cannot yet understand why her 
personal affairs should intrigue people. 

We parted with promises to call each 
other up. Ramon went to Europe. 
Myrna went to the desert and I went 
to New York. Postponements are the 
charms of life. When I called the 
studio to get Myrna’s phone number I 
explained that I wanted to write this 
article. Miss Loy, they said, was ill— 
bad luck! I was looking forward to 
seeing her again even if Mr. New 
Movie had not decided that she was one 
of the women of the hour. I snooped 
about for more information. She was 
really ill. Two weeks later she was 
well enough to work and had gone to 
San Francisco on location. JI waxed 
inpatient and wrote about somebody 
else. 

Last Monday they called and said 
Miss Loy was as anxious to see me as I 
was to see her. Hot-cha! Five hits in 
a row had evidently not turned the well- 
balanced head. I called her and won 
the luncheon for my patio by flaunting 
the advantages of my swimming pool. 
Her car was out so I sent my 1924 
Cadillac (a museum piece) wheezing 
up the Canyon for her. She lives far 
off the well-beaten roads of Beverly 
Hills which boast of a star for every 
lamp post. Her family does not live 
with her, just her secretary, first name 
Carol, attractive and invaluable to 
Myrna who admits no business sense. 
Carol, I hasten to add, is a girl’s name 
in this case, a capable and cute girl. 
Myrna arrived in spite of the Cadillac 
which runs on sheer courage born of 
past performances. 

I ask you to contrast carefully the 
former description of Myrna with the 
following one. Navy blue tailored sports 
dress with tiny white stripe. A soft 
white scarf folded carelessly above the 
low neckline. Small white hat pulled 
well down over copper curls, until it 
was thrown aside five minutes after 
arrival. Myrna of Montana and look- 
ing it. Where are those almond eyes? 
They are not even green this time. The 
blue of her dress is reflected in them. 
She looks as any nice American girl 
would like to look, better than many 


look, because she wears no make-up . 


except lip rouge and one must admit 
freckles are darned respectable looking 
things. 

How proud and amused Rudy Valen- 
tino must be, if from some greater 
“location” he can see her. He and his 
wife, Natacha Rambova, were respon- 
sible for her being labeled “exotic.” 
They groomed her, rearranged the hair, 
turned up the eyes and produced a new 
type when she was still a kid trying to 
crash the films. How those freckles 
must have worried them! 

Myrna had said she would have to 
leave shortly after lunch. I had coun- 
tered with some important work to do. 
Both of us were preparing a way out 
in case we didn’t like each other as 
much in the re-take. We sat talking 
end smoking for those four hours. We 
forgot about you folks. I apologize! 
But after lunch we were just two girls 
gabbing about a lot of things which 
might be interesting to some and dull 
to others. 

To anyone who is a Loyal Loyite I 
offer these items gleaned during lunch. 
Myrna does not like stunt publicity. She 
is not angry, but puzzled by the effort 
te link her name with every man that 
she appears with on the screen. I asked 
her how she had escaped becoming 
seriously involved in a romance all dur- 
ing the time she has been in this ultra- 
involving town. I knew the answer,- 
but wanted to hear her voice it. “Very 
simple. I have given no reason for 
them to talk.” 

In the case of Ramon Novarro there 
was legitimate cause from what Myrna 
told me. They went places together. 
They are great friends. She was often 
invited and heartily welcomed into his 
family circle. It’s an enormous one, 
but a very exclusive one. She rented 
Ramon’s house while he was in Europe. 
There was reason for people to talk 
and no reason why they should not. 
They were two romantic characters 
with no homes to be wrecked as a result 
of their friendship. What will happen 
when Ramon returns from South Amer- 
ica, only Ramon and Myrna know. 


Vie her popularity 
mounts daily. She must be being 
loved and in love with someone accord- 
ing to schedule. It’s part of the rising 
star racket. They will get no help 
from the level-headed Loy. They will 
have to “roll their own” romances 
unless there is a real one. When 
she and George Brent were playing to- 
gether it looked like a “natural” for 
publicity. To hear George rave about 
Myrna one would think it might have 
been something. -_Myrna says George 
has the grandest sense of humor she 
has even encountered, but the publicity 
hounds gave up after a few feeble at- 
tempts to catch them “going places 
when they were not. 

Myrna decided one day to dash to 
Honolulu for a short vacation. The 
same day Jack Gilbert got Honolulu 
hungry. They did not meet on the 
voyage down. Both took their Hawaii 
according to their own tastes. They 
returned on the same boat, again with- 
out meeting. On arrival in our busy 
port Myrna was met by the Press with 
all its Pressure. In her absence a ro- 
mance had been made up and she knew 
nothing of it.. “Tell us the truth,” they 
begged. Who would believe the truth 
when fiction is so much more stimulat- 
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ing? “That sort of thing,’”’ said Myrna, 
“T hate. Why must I be in love with 
my leading man? What has that to 
do with my performance.” We both 
laughed at that point. We recalled how 
much being in love with their leading 
men or leading ladies has had to do 
with a lot of Hollywood performances. 

This new Loy, which is of course the 
real one, because it is the one that reg- 
isters, seems very young and (pardon 
the ugly word) ignorant of what goes 
on in our metropolis. There she is at 
Metro Studio and she might as well be 
back in Montana for all she knows 
about her contemporaries on the lot. I 
spent my time saying, “I like so and 
so, don’t you?” and “I think so and 
such is an onion.” These being my re- 
actions to certain famous stars. Never 
have I heard such a flock of “I don’t 
knows.” She was not withholding an 
opinion. Just doesn’t know the stars 
in question. Hasn’t seen any of my 
favorite pictures. Of course she has 
been working very hard since she 
clicked, but if she had really been im- 
pressed by her entree into the star class 
she would see what the others are doing 
if carried to the theater on a stretcher. 

Maybe I’m wrong. Maybe she is 
really as different as she appears to be. 
We shall see, at least I will, even if I 
have to go canyon climbing and catch 
her unawares. No female is going to 
win my admiration as a double-dyed 
Oriental hussy and then turn Miss Mon- 
tana on me without a more thorough 
investigation. If I find out anything 
more I'll let you know. Don’t wait. 
I may be gone for years. 


Musicin the Movies 


(Continued from page 54) 


Medley” parts one and two. This is a 
piano solo played by the composer and 
gives us his interpretation of “Body 
and Soul,” the song that really made 
him famous, “Out of Nowhere,” which 
was another big hit at the time, “Rain 
Rain Go Away” and “Easy Come, Easy 
Go.” These are the numbers played on 
part one. Part two includes, “Co- 
quette,” “I’m Yours,” “I Wanna Be 
Loved By You” and “I Cover the 
Waterfront,” all of them hits. A very 
entertaining record. (Brunswick.). 


PAST HONY TRINI and the Village 

Barn Orchestra return with their 
recording of “The Breeze,” a great little 
song that Tony and the boys do justice 
to. You’ll find this has plenty of 
rhythm and just fills the bill if you feel 
like dancing. You also have a chance 
to hear Trini himself sing the vocal 
chorus. “Born To Be Kissed” is on 
the other side, and it makes a nice 
coupling. (Bluebird.) 


“T NEVER HAD A CHANCE,” Irv- 

ing Berliny new hit is played by 
Gene Kardos and his orchestra. Gene 
has always had a good band, and they 
haven’t slipped any in the last year or 
so. This number is arranged and in- 
terpreted well. 

__ Spellbound,” the song on the other 
side, is another of Gene Kardos’ record- 
ings. This is played equally as well 
as the first one, and you hear the voice 
of Joe Host in the vocal chorus. (Vo- 
calion.) 


“T don’t know why I refused so long 
to believe that Midol might help 
me, unless it was because I had tried 
so many things that never did. But 
I’m thankful I did try it, about two 
years ago, and haven’t had a severe 
time since I learned to rely on this 
form of relief.” ; 


Some such endorsement could 
truthfully be given by numbers of 
women who have found, sooner or 
later, that Midol does relieve peri- 
odic pain. In many cases, these 
tablets have spared women even any 
discomfort at this time; nearly all 
receive definite relief. 


Perhaps you have feared to take 
anything that acts as quickly, but 
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don’t be afraid of its speed! Midol 
is not a narcotic. Midol is quite as 
harmless as the aspirin you take 
for an ordinary headache. 


Should you decide to try this re- 
markable form of relief for periodic 
pain, remember the name of this 
special medicine—and remember 
that Midol zs a special medicine for 
this special purpose. Do not take 
instead, some tablet that is made 
for aches and pains in general, and 
expect the same results. Ask the 
druggist for Mzdol. Do this today, 
and be prepared! 
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to try it without expense; 


: just mail this to Midol, (oa) 
170 Varick St., N. Y., and ee 


get trial box free. 
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| was Stating 
for Romance 


Scrap of papef 
Led me lo loveliness 


I used to be considered plain and dull and 
couldn’t seem to make friends or attract 
men at all. I was so lonely that many a 
night I cried myself to sleep. How strange 
to think that a chance visit to the 10¢ 
store led me to loveliness and changed my 
lonely tears to smiles. 

I accepted from the girl at the cosmetic 
counter a sample card sprayed from the 
giant atomizer of Blue Waltz Perfume. 
What exquisite fragrance! It made me 
think of music... moonlight... romance. 
Quickly I bought this perfume and the 
other Blue Waltz Cosmetics, too. 

Next day I made up carefully with Blue 
Waltz Lipstick and Blue Waltz Face Pow- 
der. I finished with a touch of Blue Waltz 
Perfume. I left home with a fast beating 
heart... Would others notice how unusually 
nice I looked? Would they think my new 
perfume alluring? I soon learned the an- 
swer. Men whoused to pass me with a cold 
nod looked at me twice and stopped to chat. 
Girls were friendlier, too. Soon I actually 
began to be asked for dates. What a thrill 
to be told I’m glamorous...even though 
I know it’s really Blue Waltz Perfume 
that turns men’s thoughts to romance. 

Girls, go to the cosmetic counter of your 5 and 10¢ 
store... get afree sample card sprayed from the Blue 
Waltz Giant Atomizer... you'll love its enchanting 
fragrance. Buy Blue Waltz Perfume and all the 


marvelous Blue Waltz Cosmetics...certified to bepure 
and only 10¢ each. 


Seize this opportunity 
to ensemble your 
beauty ‘preparations. 
You find the same al- 
luring fragrance in 
Blue Waltz Perfume, 
Face Powder ,Lipstick, 
ColdCream, Cream 


Rouge, Brilliantine, ou 

Talcum Powder. Only we 

10c each at your 5 and e |i 
10c store. ce? ae 


PERFUME AND CO 
FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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The Pioneer Prince 


of BALLYHOO 


By 
JACK HARROWER 


NE of the most picturesque, 

charming and popular figures in 
the cinema world since the days of 
the Nickelodeon has remained hidden 
from the eyes of the public. He has 
never held the spotlight, for it has 
been his mission in life to put others 
there. He is the Pioneer Prince of 
Ballyhoo. 

The magician who lifted the motion 
picture from a cheap show to the dig- 
nity of de luxe theater presentations. 
The gentleman referred to is J. J. 
McCarthy, Director of Advertising 
and Publicity of the Hays organization, 
that directs and moulds the policies 
of the entire film industry. To thou- 
sands of his intimates he is just plain 
“Jeff.” A colorful Irishman, proud 
of the green blood that riots in his 
veins. 

He was in a reminiscent mood when 
we dropped in for a little chat. We 
got to talking about the good old days 
of two decades ago, when nobodies be- 
came nabobs overnight, and fabulous 
fortunes were made in a short film 
season. 

Those were the days of the Nickelo- 
deon. The pioneer picture theater op- 
erator was John Harris of Pittsburgh, 
who coined the word “nickelodeon” 
from the Greek odeon and the word 
that signified the nominal price of ad- 
mission. 

The first two-a-day picture theater 
in the United States was inaugurated 
by J. J. McCarthy in Philadelphia in 
1918. He took over the Chestnut 
Street Opera House, a legitimate thea- 
ter, and converted it into a dollar “top” 
house, with an afternoon and evening 
show. You see, “Jeff” always was 
sold on the idea that folks liked a little 
swank and class with their entertain- 
ment—even with the lowly flickers. 
He was right. People jumped at the 
chance to buy reserved seats for one 
dollar for such epics as ‘“Cabiria,” 
“The Spoilers” and “The Christian.” 
These de luxe shows ran 12, 18 and 
22 weeks respectively—and to capacity. 

This highly successful experiment 
of the Irish enthusiast placed the 
somewhat despised motion picture on 
a new and dignified plane. Other cities 
started to emulate. The producers 
grasped the tremendous possibilities, 
and proceeded to plan lavish pictures 
at unheard-of production costs. 

But even so, when J. J. took over 
the launching of D. W. Griffith’s “The 
Birth of a Nation” as a two-dollar at- 
traction on Broadway, these same 
picture moguls loudly opined that 
he was crazy. They predicted confi- 
dently that the venture would be a 
colossal flop. Well, you know what 
history has recorded. It not only was 
the New York amusement sensation 
for months, but duplicated its success 
in countless other cities at the high 
tariff rate. The Celtic “visionary” had 
shown the picture boys how to make 
real money. That’s why they put 
millions into a “Cavalcade,” ‘“Cleo- 
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patra” or “Anthony Adverse” today. 
One of the best anecdotes this film 
veteran told us concerned the lifting 
of “The Big Parade” from ordinary 
program production to the super- | 
special class. He was in Hollywood | 
making arrangements for the road- | 
showing of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s | 
“Ben Hur.” They invited him to the 
studio projection room to leok at some | 
“rushes” of a modest little picture that | 
had just been started. J. J. went | 
out raving about it to Lillian Gish, who 
told Irving Thalberg, production man- 
ager, that the Picture Picker had gone 
overboard on the little picture. That 
started the avalanche. When J. J. re- 
turned to New York soon after, he 
started enthusing about “The Big 
Parade” and its possibilities to Mar- 
cus Loew. That picture magnate had 
already received enthusiastic wires 
from the Coast based on Mr. Me- 
Carthy’s raves. He immediately gave 
orders for the studio to lift the budget 
to $500,000 and go the limit. The war © 
feature that had started as a modest — 
little programer ran 97 consecutive 
weeks at the Astor on Broadway—an 
all-time record for any picture. J. J.’s 
judgment proved correct—as usual. 


“ TEFF” has been given more colorful 
titles than probably any other in- 
dividual in the history of the screen 
art. Pioneer Prince of Ballyhoo— 
Star-maker—Picture Picker—The Irish 
Wizard — Griffith’s Glorifier — Road- 
show King—just a few. : : 
The man seems to have been born 
with an unerring instinct for picking 
pictures and people. He has suggested 
innumerable individuals down through 
the years for important executive 
posts—unknowns, comparatively. With- 
out exception every one of his choices 


facts. Intensely human. A man whose 
kindly, lovable nature has endeared 
him to thousands. A pioneer—still— 
pioneering. 


Her Future from 
a Teacup 


(Continued from page 47) 


have been in this haze. But do not 
worry. It will clear. It is there, still, 
this haze. But it will be over soon.” 

“T have been in a haze,” Ruby told 
me later. ‘“‘So much has happened to 
me this year. I feel I’m just coming 
out of it now.” 

“T see person near you who some- 
times gets into tempers. I see you do 
not let this bother you. I see you pay 
no attention to these tempers. You 
show good sense. These tempers mean 
nothing. They have to do with the 
person's work. They pass quickly.” 

Ruby made no comment about this. 
Of course, the person to whom Zita 
referred could be Jolson. He must 
have a temper. Ruby, herself, ad- 
mits that while he is working, Jolson 
is nervous. So are most professional 
people, especially great artists, like 
Jolson. And as Zita said, Ruby prob- 
ably has the sense not to pay atten- 
tion to a few temperamental outbursts. 
She has the sense to keep out of their 
way. 

“T see a sick bed. Maybe the person 
do not leave money. The person live. 
The person grow better, grow well. 
But there is a sick bed. I see it. A 
sick bed, quite close to you.” 

Afterwards Ruby told me that her 
seventeen-year-old sister, Anna-May, 
was a very sick girl. 

“T see an institution. A big building. 
An institution.” 

Ruby shrugged her shoulders. She 
stared at me, her eyes bewildered. 

Zita kept saying that she saw an 
institution. 

“A big building. An institution. I 
see it.” 

“T can’t imagine what she means,” 
declared Ruby. 

Zita continued. 

“You are a sincere and true friend.” 

Almost the first words Ruby spoke 
to me were, “Mrs. Crawford sends her 
regards. 
terday.’”” When she is in town, Ruby 
never fails to see Mrs. Crawford, nee 
Mary Lucas, her one time roommate. 

“IT see a lot of people around a 
bright table.” 

When Jolson journeyed to the Coast 
Ruby moved from their New York 
apartment to her mother’s house in 
Jackson Heights. 

“T really don’t do anything in town, 
just eat lunch. I thought it would be 
fun to be with them all again.” 

So Zita was correct, for at mealtimes 
Ruby is surrounded by her family, her 
mother, her four sisters, her brother 
and the rest. 

Also that day, she had lunched with 
Mrs, Eddie Cantor, Mrs. Jack Benny 
and Mrs. Jack Pearl. If such a table 
isn’t a bright one, I don’t know what is! 
" “T see the letter e. Around it is a 
wish. I see the letter e.” 

Ruby thought a while. “I know no 
one with the initial E,” she said. 

“I see the letter e,” Zita stubbornly 
repeated. “You will come across the 
letter e. It will be important.” 

“I see a boat trip. You have been 
to Europe?” asked Zita. 

“Once,” answered Ruby. 
on her honeymoon. 

“I see more water. Another boat 
trip soon. A lot more boat trips. I 

(Please turn to page 80) 
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Famous Bridge Expert Keeps Her 
Hands Lovely This Time-Saving Way 


MPOSSIBLE, especially for bridge 

players. I don’t like to be conscious 
of my hands at a card table; they must 
look well and feel well if my mind is 
to stay on the game. I use Pacquin’s all 
the time because I don’t have to wait 
for it to dry,” says Mrs. Culbertson. 
“JT just rub a bit on and each time I am 


amazed how quickly it goes in! There 
is none of that sticky film lotions usu- 
ally leave. And it has an immediate 
softening and whitening effect. It’s 
really the only hand treatment for a 
busy woman. I take Pacquin’s every- 
where I go. My hands can’t do with- 
out it.” 

The reason that Pacquin’s does not 
make your hands moist and sticky is 
that this remarkable cream actually 
feeds your skin. It sinks right into the 
inner layers of skin where it is needed. 
Utterly different from the lotions that 
remain on the outer skin until finally 
evaporation dries them. 

No wonder Pacquin’s gives you soft, 
white, smooth hands! Send for the in- 
troductory jar today. 


PACQUIN LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
Dept. 3-A, 101 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your generous trial jar of 
Pacquin’s Hand Cream for which I enclose 10¢. 
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Pacquin's ...’ 
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@ Are you known for the glowing 
beauty of your hair? You can be, 
if you really want to. It’s so simple 
to always have that “Sheen of 
Youth”"—that youthful glow of 
natural color that every woman 
would keep above all else! 


You are not using a dye or a bleach—for 
ColoRinse is only harmless vegetable com- 
pound, made by Nestle, the creators of per- 
manent waving. There are 10 correct shades 
to Choose from, so that you can add as much 
or as little color as you desire. 


The result will more than delight you. For in 
place of that faded, dull, aging look, your 
hair becomes lustreful and sparkling, color 
toned with a shimmering sheen of youthful, 
vibrant glamour. Try it after the next shampoo. 


at all 10¢ Stores and Beauty Shops 
..- Nestle ColoRinse, SuperSet, 
Golden Shampoo and Henna Shampoo 
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also see a change in homes. You keep 
changing from place to place.” 

The Jolsons are constantly moving 
from New York to California and vice 
versa. 

“You have been married a few years. 
It is a good marriage. Often during 
this marriage you give up your own 
plans for someone else. That is as it 
should be.” 

“T’ve never given up anything very 
big,” Ruby admitted. However, I have 
my doubts about this. Zita may be 
right. I am sure Ruby must sacrifice 
a great many of her own plans in order 
to fit her life with Jolson’s. 

“T see a piece of jewelry. You got 
this jewelry at a great bargain on ac- 
count of the depression.” 

“She said that because she saw I 
was wearing jewelry,’ Ruby decided. 

“Soon, very soon, I see money, more 
money than you ever had, coming in 
short time. 

“Tf it does, that means I’ll work for 
it. Tl let you know if I get a new 
contract,” Ruby promised. 
-“When is your birthday?” asked 
Zita. 

“August twenty-fifth.” 

“Then you are a Virgo child. Virgo 
children are neat. Virgo children en- 
joy life but only when it is orderly. 
Virgo children are always on time.” 

When Ruby met me she was five 
minutes late, and apologized several 
times. “It was the traffic. I detest 
being late,” she said. 

“Virgo children love outdoor sports.” 

Ruby is a golf fiend. The day be- 
fore this fortune was told, she played 
nine holes in the pouring rain. 

“And got sopping wet. But I play 
nearly every day. I’d rather golf than 
do anything else. Besides I think it’s 
healthful. I hope Ill get to be a cham- 
pion!” 

“You are nobody’s fool. You do not 
lose your wits. You take the right 
steps at the right time. You are smart. 
You can tell people how to do things. 
You know what you talk about.” 

Earlier that afternoon Ruby had 
said she wished she had the courage to 
tell some interviewers not to use note- 
books. “If only they’d not keep writ- 


.get it in two weeks. 


ing. When they do, they make me so 
mervous, because I know they can’t 
write as fast as I talk. They keep 
scribbling and staring at you.... ” 

“Virgo children, they have good 
memories. They do not forget things.” 

“Don’t write down the fortune while 
she’s telling it. That will put her off 
the track,” Ruby had told me. “And 
don’t worry about forgetting it... 
Ill remember.” 

“Virgo children work hard, very 
hard. Virgo children, they are capa- 
ble of a lot of hard work.” 

Certainly no one worked harder than 
Ruby when she used to dance at Texas 
Guinan’s. 

“Virgo children, they like the simple 
things. They are old-fashioned.” 

Ruby wears a gold wedding ring. 

“Virgo children, they like staying at 
home.” 

“Al and I have the same tastes,” 


Ruby said. “We like to stay home 
nights and relax.” 
“You have much ability, many 


talents. You can do many things. You 
should think about what you love best. 
It will bring you success. I see great 
success. You have good business head. 
You are a winner and you have much, 
very much, to be thankful for.” 

Mind you, when Zita said this, she 
had no idea that she was talking to 
Ruby Keeler. 5 

“Now .... Make a wish!” ordered 
Zita, turning the cup upside down. 
“Rest your hand on the cup... . and 
wish!” : 

Ruby’s slender hand with its long 
unpolished fingernails rested upon the 
cup. Silently, she made her wish. 

For the last time, Zita studied the 
leaves. 

“You will get your wish in two 
weeks, or not at all!” she said. 

Ruby looked disappointed. I begged 
her to tell me the wish. But she re- 
fused. 

“T’ll tell you this much, I’m not go- 
ing to get my wish, that is, if I must 
It’s absolutely 
impossible!” 

What could Mrs. Jolson have been 
wishing for? I wonder if I shall ever 
find out? 


HOLIDAY TREATS 


Nuts, raisins, and other delicious dried fruits are among the tradi- 


tional foods of the Thanksgiving and Christmas season. 


This month's 


food circulars contain dozens of new recipes making use of these 
wholesome products, as well as tested and revised recipes for the old 


favorites. Here are the subjects: 


I. Prunes 

2. Raisins 

3. Dates and Figs 

4. Apricots and-other dried fruits 


Walnuts 


5. 

6. Brazil Nuts 

7. Pecans 

8. Almonds and other small nuts 


If you would like copies of these circulars, send ten cents to Rita 
Calhoun, care of NEW MOVIE Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Remember they are printed on loose leaves so that you can keep 


‘them in a loose-leaf binder. — 
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He Followed His 
Nose to Success 


(Continued from page 43) 


bag of tricks yet. He’s a favorite of 
cinemaland now, but that’s nothing 
compared to the headliner he’s going 
to be if those in charge of the Metro 
lot permit him to run wild. 

His night club career started in a 
Bowery joint when he was fourteen 
years old. 

He worked there for one night. The 
second night the place was raided and 
one of the cops sent Jimmy home. . ito ~ 

Next he slaved for z time in a ‘Ssh, Betty! ... You’re much too big to cry. Let’s get Aunt Alice to tell us why a nice little 
photo-engraving shop. But he _ had 6 rasdhilltotarsnddent 
itching fingers for the piano. Within a snl eels) <0 wee pyaauc Cros 
short time he was pounding the ivories 
in a Coney Island cabaret. 

That was Diamond Tony’s place. 
Jimmy wore a black, high-necked 
jersey sweater and his favorite tune 
was “My Gal Sal.” He later worked 
at Carey Walsh’s place on Long Island 
and banged the piano for a singing 
waiter now known as Eddie Cantor. 

He never reads a novel but he does 
try to read everything that pertains 
to humor. If he reads anything he 
thinks he can use, he’ll file it away. 
He has a large collection of old humor 
magazines. 

But no matter what he takes, he 
always gives due credit or gives the 
idea an original twist, making it 
strictly Durante. 


ee 6S / ti 4h. 


Zz p 4 


AS eae Coney Island Jimmy hopped, “This little girl says she doesn’t want to play, either, Mother. Perhaps it’s constipation that’s 
skipped and jumped to Harlem to making her so listless. I’d give her Fletcher’s Castoria tonight.” 

further his night club career. Then 
Harlem wasn’t the hot spot it is today, 
and colored night clubs were yet to 
come into vogue. He worked at the 
Club Alamo, the head man of a four- 
piece orchestra. 

He was known as the King of Har- 
| lem, and he was proud of his title. 

: It was while at the Club Alamo that 
he met two future partners. Eddie 
Jackson worked there with a girl 
partner, Dot Taylor. 

he main singer there was a girl, 
Jeanne Olsen. After he finished play- 
ing for her she said: “I may have 
heard a worse piano player some- 
where, but I don’t remember where it 
was.” : 

The romance was on. Miss Olsen 
became his partner. Now she is Mrs. i Sa 
Jimmy. - ; = 5 re ‘ 
Her pet name for him is Toots. He “Oh, Aunt Alice!—I’m just fine today!—Yes, I had my Filetcher’s Castoria last night—and 
i 
| 


calls her Tooters. Mother says to tell you that she thinks it’s simply wonderful!” 
He made his Broadway debut in a 


one-flight-down, hole-in-the-wall hot 

spot in Forty-eighth Street. The name| @ “I’m so glad you’re better, Betty, dear! You tell your Mother that 
pay wa 3 aoe eee nee Fletcher’s Castoria is made especially for children just like you. And it 
Bae and i immy. ae tie in this same | hasn’ta thing in it that would hurt your little baby brother, either. He’ll love 
night club, later called the Everglades, Oe ae 

Sasi Mac Clarke ‘and Barbara’ Stan. __ the taste of it just as much as you do. 


| Back were SPOEIES: 

immy seldom combs his hair. There 
is not much to comb. Every night A IBALL C ~ S T O R IA 

before going to bed he rubs his scalp : 9 : 

with oil, trusting hair will grow in The children’s laxative w& 

the empty spaces. 

a at the Club Durante that he e from babyhood to 11 years e “*~ 

ot his le i ; , ; : 

nit cake eee Moe Sie Fletcher’s Castoria is especially helpful in cases of colic due to gas, diarrhea due to improper 
' ether clubs closed the stay-out-lates diet, sour stomach, flatulence, acid stomach. And it’s an effective first aid in treatment of colds. 
and the performers would run over to 
watch the new funny guy. News for Radio Fans!—“Rozy” and his gang are on the air for Fletcher's Castoria now. Be sure 


It was here that the trio, Clayton - : : : eS: “ac . 

: e€ the liveliest, merriest gang of fun and 
a “Speiaaee was, formed. eae a ‘ he aw fe riage n't a Saturdays, 8 to ade 5 P. es . Eastern 
Lou bought out Harry Harris’ twenty- melody makers that ever set the air waves dancing. Do: ! ys, 45 P. 


(Please turn to page 82) Standard Time. Columbia Broadcasting System—coast-to-coast network, 
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READ FREE OFFER BELOW 
| i A | 


LOVELY EYES 


How to have them 


—eyes no man can forget 


(Ge yourself unforgettably charming eyes 

in 40 seconds! All by a magic touch of 
the eyelashes with Winx, the super-mascara. 
Remember, your eyes are your fortune—I 
urge you not to neglect them. 


You'll never realize the power of beauti- 
ful eyes until you try Winx—my perfected 
formula of mascara that keeps lashes soft, 
alluring. Your eyes—framed with Winx 
lashes— will have new mystery, new charm, 
I promise you. 


So safe—smudge-proof, non-smarting, tear- 
proof—Winx is refined: to the last degree. 
Yet so quick to apply—a morning applica- 
tion lasts until bed-time. 


Millions of women prefer Winx to ordi- 
nary mascara. New friends are adopting 
Winx every day. Without delay, you, too, 
should learn the easy art of having lustrous 
Winx lashes. Just go to any toilet counter 
and buy Winx. Darken your lashes—note the 
instant improvement. 


To introduce Winx to new friends, note 
my trial offer below. Note, too, my Free 
Booklet offer, “Lovely Eyes—How to Have 
Them”. I not only tell of the care of lashes, 
but also what to do for eyebrows, how to use 
the proper eye-shadow, how to treat “crow’s 
feet”, wrinkles, etc. . . . LOUISE ROSS. 


is 


For Lovely Eyes — : - 


WINX. 


Darkens lashes perfectly. 


F R E E Merely se 


Coupon for ‘“‘Lovely Eyes—How to Have Them’’ 


| Mail to LOUISE ROSS, 


T.M.-11 | 
| 243 W. 17th St., New York City | 
DOING ie Aer eRe BN Pe ail RUE) te lea OS, | 
| SLY CCL te fore sited cerca ge DART as RR actin 


| If you also want a generous trial package of 
Winx Mascara, enclose 10c, checking whether 
you | wish oO Black or [] Brown. | 
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He Followed His Nose 


to Success 


(Continued from page 81) 


five per cent interest for three thou- 
sand dollars. 

Every celebrity in town could be 
found at this spot after three in the 
morning. A glance around the room 
might reveal Al Jolson, Dick Barthel- 
mess, the Dolly Sisters, Jack Kearns, 
Jack Dempsey, Joe Frisco and John 
Barrymore, plus the usual aggrega- 
tion of Broadwayites. 

Early one morning after Jimmy had 
finished several numbers, John Barry- 
more called him over to his table. 
“Jimmy,” he said, “you ought to play 
Hamlet.” 

“Tm satisfied with New York,” 
snapped Durante. He thought Barry- 
more was telling him to play the 
sticks. 

In the way of food he’ll eat any- 
thing that is put before him. He loves 
pie crust. When working in the night 
clubs he would carry a pocket full of 
pie crust and eat it between numbers. 

Although he refers to himself as 
“Jimmy, the Well-dressed Man,” he 


really isn’t. He hates to change his 
suit. He wears one suit until his secre- 
tary, Jack Harvey, or his wife, hides 
it. : 

One day a friend said to him: 
“Jimmy, you’re making plenty of 
money. Why don’t you buy a couple 
of suits?’ He answered: “I got a 
closet with seventy-five suits in it. 
Every morning, out of all those suits, 
I always grab this one. Can I help it 
if I’m stuck on it?” 

He generally judges everything that 
is written about him by the amount of 
space it occupies. 3 

Before he left for Hollywood he 
bought his father a house, just to 
make him a landlord. 

He sleeps in bright green or blue 
pajamas. He talks in his sleep and is 
restless. His bed is in the middle of 
the reom so he won’t hit any furni- 
ture in his sleep. He snores louder 
than any star on the stage or screen. 
That’s the schnozzle. 


The Boulevardier 


(Continued from page 45) 


TUDIO Favorites of Fellow Work- 

ers: Marion Davies, Clark Gable, 
Carole Lombard, Dick Arlen, May 
Robson, George Arliss, Joan Blondell, 
Will Rogers... 


HILE adults were boycotting 

films deemed unfit for children, 
Los Angeles kiddies were boycotting 
the fit. Special children’s matinees 
had to be terminated for want of at- 
tendance. Students of John Burroughs 
Junior High militantly voted Mae West 
their favorite and notified her officially. 
The Brat Movement! 


OT all elders manifest that “sterile 

disapproval” which Mussolini says 
is characteristic of old age. Irvin S. 
Cobb says he personally is going to 
leave the kids alone. “I’m not espe- 
cially proud of my _ generation,” he 
says. “We are the bright boys who 
were responsible for the World War. 


Coe by the support of the 
kiddies, Mae West apparently is 
facing the future with confidence. She 
recently purchased a thirty-thousand- 
dollar car with special body to fit 
curves of same. Her apartment has 
been “done” in white satin and bright 
gold of Louis XV. Asked if she em- 
ployed an interior decorator, Mae said: 
“Hunh? Oh, yeah, one of those birds 
that messes up hotel lobbies and 


things, y’mean?” 


ho LE GALLIENNE echoes my 
earliest thoughts on Mae: “A satir- 
ist laughing at the absurdities of sex 
rather than identifying herself with 
them as the more saccharine sort of 
film ladies do.” Mae’s a gorgeous come- 
dienne, blasphemous to Hollywood in 
her burlesque of its glorification of sex. 


sO MORRISON is my bet of the 
year’s discoveries, nominated when 
I saw him. introduce “The Last Round- 
Up” at the Paramount in New York, 
again when I saw “The Old-Fashioned 
Way” at a theater in Santa Barbara, 
where he was summoned from the 
audience to take a bow. Though he 
has been on the stage several years, he 
looks as though he had just come off 
the Michigan campus, direct from his 
studies for the priesthood. Shyness is 
the likable highlight of his personal- 
ity, yet he appears to be a natural 
actor, far more at ease in his debut 
than was either Bing Crosby or Lanny 
Ross. Bing, with no pretense to act- 
ing, has made such progress he is now 
the big name of Paramount. Lanny 
Ross was petrified by the camera, he 
confesses, but faces his second venture 
with comparative confidence. 


HE last timber has been pulled 

from under the institution of mat- 
rimony in Hollywood and it now lies 
in utter wreckage. The Conrad Nagels 
have divorced. For years they were 
the prize exhibit in our Happy Homes 
Series. Perhaps the strain of being 
the Good Example was too great. All 
for the moment seems desolation. Even 
confidence in Lupe Velez’ policy of. 
armed sanctity has been shaken. 


Dee glasses have ceased to be a 


disguise and have become a stellar — 
That’s why extras are 


identification. 
wearing them. Of course a lot of us 
wear them for sun protection, honestly. 
Wearing mine, I met a tall youth, simi- 
larly disguised, on Hollywood Boule- 
vard in front of the Public eae 
Each of us stared curiously. I finally 
recognized Cary Grant, but he’s still 
mystified. 
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News of the 
Younger Set 


(Continued from page 6) 
Gentlemen, shave your mustaches 
and become the perfect man! John 
David Horsley was recently chosen 
as the ideal screen “Adonis” by 
five thousand women, but the studio 
immediately put him in villain roles. 
Having the part of the heavy in 
“Murder in the Private Car,” gave 
David the idea that he would grow a 
mustache. But when the returns of the 
contest were disclosed to him, off went 
the underbrush. It appears that “the 
perfect man” must now be clean- 
shaven. 

The most embarrassing moment of 
the month was suffered by one of our 
young English actors who had just 
come to this country. Knowing that 
only a certain number of foreign play- 
ers were allowed to act here each six 
months, a fellow player spoke up: 

“Did you come over on the quota?” 

“Oh no,” responded the Englishman, 
“) took the Bremen. A fine boat, that.” 


| Pee ee a few months ago, in this 
column, we predicted that two 
new young ladies—Mary Blackford 
and Dawn O’Day, were headed for big 
things within the coming year? Well, 
now Mary seems to have made a hit 
in “Serenade,” the Fox picture that 
gives her her first real role—and 
Dawn O’Day has won the star part in 
“Anne of Green Gables,” and from 
now on, will be known the world over 
by her new screen name, Anne Shirley. 

Buddy Schulberg, nineteen-year-old 
son of B. P. Schulberg, the producer, 
decided to give a party not so long 
ago and get even with many of his 
Hollywood friends. It seems Buddy had 
been to several Hollywood parties 
when he arrived home from college 
on his vacation—but at each of these, 
he felt ill at ease because he did not 
know ‘most of the people, and no one 
bothered to introduce him. That’s a 
common occurrence in this town— 
everyone taking for granted that you 
know everyone else, hence introduc- 
tions are skipped. So Buddy arranged 
a party, inviting the most mixed crowd 
he could think of, and making each 
boy call for a specified girl. For in- 
stance, Trent Durkin (last seen in 
Paramount’s “Ready for Love”) the 
most bashful and unassuming actor in 
the colony, was invited to Buddy’s 
party and told to call for Marjorie 
Cantor, daughter of Eddie, and he’d 
never even met her. And after all the 
guests arrived at Schulbergs, the host 
told the orchestra to play, the guests 
to dance, but still no introductions. It 
Was some fun, but I am still wonder- 
ing who that beautiful blonde was over 
there in the corner with Ben Alexan- 
der. So is Ben! 

Erie Linden is not usually easily em- 
barrassed, but his face was definitely 
scarlet the other day when he thought 
he was talking on the phone to Gloria 

londell (sister of Joan). It seems Eric 
had given Gloria a little white goat 
the day before. The phone rang and 
Eric understood his butler to say Miss 
ak was 2 the wire. 

ello, you little keeper of whi 
goats,”—shouted Eric. i Bae 
_ “This happens to be the studio call- 
mg, and we don’t keep goats—except, 
Please turn to page 84) 


w Lady Ether 


Think of the many times a day you powder your 
face. And all the time you may be only succeeding 
in making yourself look years older than you 
really are! 

It’s anactual fact, as youcan readily demonstrate, 
that the wrong shade of face powder can add years 
to your looks. Just as the wrong color hat or dress 
can make you look dowdy and years older than 
your age, so can the wrong shade of face powder 
make you look worn and faded, and, apparently, 
years older. 

It’s a shame, the women who are innocent vic- 
tims of the wrong choice of face powder shades! 
Otherwise pretty, young and fresh-looking, they 
actually, if unknowingly, make themselves look 
years older than is their age. 


Are You Being Fooled? 


Is the shade of face powder you are using making 
you look your youngest and freshest or is it mak- 
ing you look years older than you really are? It all 
depends on how you choose your shade. It’s a 
“snare and delusion” to choose a face powder 
shade simply on the basis of type. 

A brunette may have a very light skin while a 
blonde may have a very dark one. Moreover, to try 
to match any tone of skin is practically impossible, 
for there are endless variations of white, ivory and 
olive skin. 

A face powder shade should be chosen, ot to 
match any particular type, but to flatter one. What 
would be the most flattering to one shade of 
brunette skin might be utterly devastating 
to another. Therefore, the thing to do, re- 
gardless of your coloring, isto try allthe five 
fundamental shades which color experts 
agree meet the demands of all skins. 


Your Shade Is One of These Five 


l 
I 
I 
I 
I 
Lady Esther Face Powder is made in the re- : 
quired five basic shades. One of these shades I 
you will find tobethemostflatteringto you! 
1 
| 
| 
j 
1 


- One will instantly set you forth at your 


best, emphasize your every good point 
and make you look your most youthful and 
freshest. 
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( Youcan paste thison apenny postcard) 
Lady Esther ® 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Please send me by return mail a liberal supply of all five 
shades of Lady Esther Face Powder. 


Pe 
Address__ 
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— = Lady Esther,19341 (Ifyou live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. ) 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ew ee eee ee 


I3 Out of 20 


Women 
Use the Wrong Shade of 


Face Powder and as a 
Result, Look Years Older 
Than They Really Are! 


But I don’t ask you to accept my word for this. I 
say: Prove it at my expense. So I offer to send you, 
entirely without cost or obligation, a liberal supply 
of all five shades of Lady Esther Face Powder. 

When you get the five shades, try each one be- 
fore your mirror. Don’t try to pick your shade in 
advance. Try ail five! Just the one you would least 
suspect may prove the most flattering for you. 
Thousands of women have written to tell me they 
have been amazed with this test. 


Stays on for Four Hours—Ends Shiny Nose 


When youmaketheshadetest with LadyEsther Face 
Powder, note too how exquisitely soft and smooth 
it is. It is utterly free from anything like grit. It is 
also a clinging face powder! By actual test it will 
stay on for four hours and look fresh and lovely all 
the time. In every way, as you can see for yourself, 
Lady Esther Face Powder excels anything ever 
known in face powder. 

Write Today! Just mail the coupon or a penny 
postcard. By return mail you'll receive all five 
shades of Lady Esther Face Powder. 
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KQDL 


MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES = 


ECORK TIPPED] we 


WORTH GOING FOR! 


An apple a day may keep the doctor away, 
but a carton of KQDLS is a sure way to keep 
a comfortable smoking throat always on tap! 
K@DLS are mildly mentholated to cool the 
smoke, to bring out the full flavor of the 
choice tobaccos used. Cork-tipped to save 
lips. B & W coupon in each pack of KG@DLS 
good for attractive nationally advertised 
merchandise. (Offer good in U.S.A. only.) 
Send for latest illustrated premium booklet. 


SAVE COUPONS for 
HANDSOME MERCHANDISE 


MILD MENTHOL 


Cyuelles. i 


CORK TIPPED 


I5* 42 TWENT 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky 


25' im 
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News of the Younger Set 


(Continued from page 83) 


of course, the few we have under 
contract.” 

That last crack was too much for 
Eric! 


OLLYWOOD’S romance rumors 

as reported by the various writers 
can be very funny at times. I am 
thinking particularly of the love affair 
reported by the papers between Betty 
Furness and Bob Hoover. 

“What is this, Bob?” a friend in- 
quired. ‘“You’ve been keeping some- 
thing from us.” 

“T don’t know how that thing ever 
started,’ answered Bob. “Do _ you 
know that I haven’t even met Betty 
Furness?” 

So two nights later, a crowd of us 
went dancing at the Cocoanut Grove, 


_and spotting Betty Furness in another 


party, I called Hoover over and intro- 
duced them. 

“Y’m certainly glad to meet you, 
Mr. Hoover,” remarked Betty laugh- 
ingly. 

So now, at least, they’ve been intro- 
duced to each other, in case someone 
wants to report them as married. 

Monday and Thursday nights finds 
all Hollywood between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-seven, roller- 
skating at the Culver City Roller- 
drome. It’s the newest indoor sport 
and, as everyone admits, has its ups 
and downs . . Second only to the 
roller-skating fad is the outdoor 
Donkey Baseball, and no kidding, it’s 
the craziest thing to date. Everyone, 


except the pitchers and catchers (and 
spectators) is on a donkey. As soon 
as the batter hits the ball, he jumps 
on the beast and tears (almost a foot 
a minute) to first base, while the out- 
fielders coax, beat or drag their don- 
keys to where the ball has landed. He 
then must get on his animal and throw 
the ball to the pitcher (who must keep 
his foot in the box at all times), who, 
in turn, tosses the ball to first base. 
All the picture people are stacking the 
dishes and trotting over to the ball 
park for an evening of laughs. 


MAN Y of the younger set are spend- 
ing week-ends at the beautiful 
Casa de Manana Hotel overlooking the 
Pacific at La Jolla, 125 miles from 
Hollywood. It has a beach club, danc- 
ing, tennis and is twenty miles from 
Caliente. What could be sweeter? 
Johnny Downs celebrates his return 
to pictures by going to work for Hal 
Roach in “Babes in Toyland,” and it’s 
a grand reunion. Ten years ago 
Johnny was Roach’s child starlet in 
the “Our Gang” comedies. Since then 
he has spent several valuable years 
on the New York stage and, being 
blessed with one of the most winsome 
of stage and screen personalities, 
he should go a long way in pictures. 


Next month, one of the younger set will 
write Henry Willson's columns while Henry 
goes a-vacationing. We won't tell you who 
it will be, yet. Watch for this feature next 
month and get an unusual surprise. 


Can Pauline Lord Take 


Marie Dressler’s Place2 


(Continued from page 51) 


strange foreboding of the future union 
of their names. 

Pauline Lord’s initial role in pictures 
is a typical Dressler one. “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch” had been dis- 
cussed by studio executives many times 
as a fine possibility for Marie Dress- 
ler’s talents. That it should have fallen 
to the lot of Miss Lord is another move 
on the part of fate to make her the 
greatest character actress on the 
screen—an honor that once belonged 
only to Marie Dressler. 


| OT who have Miss Lord 
under long term contract, are anx- 
iously awaiting the reception of this 
picture by the public. Upon it will 
depend the future selection of her 
vehicles. Should it click in a big way 
it will probably type her for the rest 
of her screen career. On the stage 
Miss Lord was noted for her versa- 
tility; her masterful grasp upon char- 
acterization; her ability to play a va- 
riety of roles with the craftsmanship of 
an artiste working in greasepaint. On 
the screen Miss Lord may find herself 
limited to one type of role. Such is the 
devious way of the movies. It remains 
to be seen. 

In the meantime, Miss Lord, now on 
her farm in New York State, resting 
after the completion of her first pic- 
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ture, refuses to make any comments 
upon the possibility of her success as 
a screen star. 

Particularly is she adverse to any 
discussion that involves Miss Dressler’s 
name in any way. She does not feel 
that she or Miss Dressler had anything 
in common when it came to acting. She 
considered Miss Dressler a great ar- 
tiste in her own right—an inimitable 
artiste. Also it is well known that she 
did not approve of Miss Dressler’s se- 
lection for her role in “The Late 
Christopher Bean.” She felt that it 
was a pretty bad piece of miscast- 
ing. 

In the matter of age Miss Lord 
is at least fifteen years Miss Dressler’s 
junior. She is a young, attractive 
woman in the very prime of her life. 
Not beautiful, in the standards by which 
Follies girls are judged, she possesses 
an .attractiveness that lingers long 
after beauty is forgotten. Whereas the 
screen revealed the real Marie Dress- 
ler, it will present Pauline Lord only 
in the role of actress. 5 

The strange similarity of career they 
possessed is now reaching its apex. You 
the movie goer, will decide the fate of 
this new-to-pictures star. If you ap- 
prove, she will, in all probability, reach 
the heights. Her cinematic future 
rests with you. 
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Motherhood for ceeeio NOT SIT 
Joan Blondell * 


(Continued from page 42) 


then ... maybe the next time,” she 
smiled. ‘Anyway some day there may 
be a Joan Barnes.” And if Joan does 
achieve this particular christening, she 
will be fulfilling an ideal that she has 
always had, namely merging her own 
with her husband’s name, even though 
it must be done through a daughter. 
She has wanted many times to assume 
the name herself, but it is felt that 
Joan Blondell has box-office value, 
whereas Joan Barnes hasn’t. 


OAN has other ideas about the fu- 

ture, some of which she may put 
into effect after she returns to the 
screen, probably next Spring. One is 
about the number of pictures she 
should make. “You know I’ve been 
appearing in films at a rapid pace ever 
since I came into the movies,” she went 
on. “I haven’t been living my own life 
at all. Just work, work, work, all the 
time! 

“Never have I chosen any stories 
for myself, or tried to acquire glamour 
or put on the ritz. Probably I never 
will. 

“Anyway, I’m hoping to change 
things in many ways. Especially I 
don’t want to make so many films in 
the future. I would like to limit the 
number to about four a year. I simply 
can’t do eight and nine as in the past. 
It takes every bit of one’s time, and I 
certainly will not have a baby and see 
it just now and then, and off and on, 
which would practically be the case if 
I went on as heretofore. Why, if I 
couldn’t be with my baby a lot, I would 
leave pictures. They don’t mean that 
much to me personally. I can’t feel 
about them as some people seem to do, 
that there is nothing else in the world 
besides this. Why if it comes right 
down to it I can drop right out, and we 
can live on George’s salary as a camera- 
man. Goodness knows, I’ve lived on a 
whole lot less than that before now. 


“H OLLYWOOD appears to be under 
a sort of spell of fear. Every- 
body shivers over something or other. 
They dread to lose their places in pic- 
tures; they dread poverty, dread this, 
and dread that. It drives so many of 
them frantic seemingly. They wonder 
what tomorrow will bring, and they 
cease to live in a big and true way. 

“T’ve been looking over my past life, 
and thinking about things. I suppose 
all expectant mothers do. We reflect 
about everything that has happened. 
Especially I get to considering this 
fearful attitude that is so much in evi- 
dence here, and that seems to be such 
a part of this business, and it really 
is a business, rather than the theatrical 
profession I used to know. Why, can 
you believe it, we never had any wor- 
ries like that when I was a child! You 
know, I was raised in the show busi- 
= born in it as a matter of fact, 
and we were the most happy-go-luck Wes; .f <a —_ 
lot imaginable, my HeEeE gisscucthen, Ve z= %« DOUBLE MINT GUM is good for your teeth. En- 
my geet ater and myself. We pe 
never took anything seriously. Of : 
course, most a the. re, oe ee roots and nerves and also whitens and beautifies. 
sod ae: but eked our bad days h d 

0, and as I remember it we were just i i I 
as cheerful. durin ee aa Grandma Binker has no trouble at all in getting her errands 

e other. Bad days never got : + i 

foieaie,turn-to page 86) down. | done —for she pays liberally with pouBLE MINT GUM. 


joy it daily. The chewing sends new life-blood fo 
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Amazing new 


NAIL POLISH 


harmonizes with your 


Natural Coloring 


New shades LADY LILLIAN Nail 

Polish—in transparent and creme 

types —made to enhance the true 
color tones of your skin. 


—See Special Offer Below* 


@ This great nail polish news, announced 
in Vogue, has made many a woman stop, 
think, and change all her nail polishideas. 
Beauty experts say that nail polish shades 
should first of all match your natural color- 
ing—should lift the colorofyoureyes, your 
hair, your skin, to their fullest expression 
—thus giving to yourown natural beauty 
that vital, vivid charm men idealize. 

No wonder the new shades of Lady 
Lillian Nail Polish are creating such a 
sensation. They include a full series of 
nine lovely colors, based on the true colors 
of the artist’s palette, in both transparent 
and creme type polishes. 

The new Lady Lillian Polish shades 
flow on smoothly, leaving an unbroken 
surface without bubble or crumb. They 
dry rapidly, leaving no odor to collide 
with your perfume. They last and last 
because they do not chip and do not fade. 

Individual bottles of Lady Lillian Nail 
Polish, Oil Polish Remover, Cuticle Re- 
mover and Cuticle Oil, cost but 25c at 
Department Stores and Drug Stores. 
There are toc sizes at “‘five-and-tens.” 
And you can buy complete Lady Lillian 
Manicure Sets at prices that will surprise 
you. Lady Lillian Products are approved 
by Good Housekeeping. Booklet “How 
to Enhance Your Natural Coloring” 
comes with polish and sets. 
*TRIAL_OFFER—One daytime and oneevening 
shade of Lady Lillian Nail Polish—made especially 
for your color type—with Oil Polish Remover, 
Cuticle Oil, Nail White, Emery Board, Manicure 


Stick and Cotton—and valuable booklet “How to 
Enhance Your Natural Coloring”—AU for r2c. 


T enclose 12c for the new Lady Lillian Manicure Set de- 
scribed above. I prefer Transparent. ..or Creme Polish... 
Iam True Blonde....Ash Blonde....Light Brunette. ... 
Chestnut Brunette. ...Dark Brunette....Titian Red... . 
Silver Hair...... Black Hair..... Black with Silver.... 


Send also booklet “How to Enhance Your Natural 
Coloring.” ; 


CORO e vere eth eevee + euew Vessel peacudcliceccaccees 
eee twee ewe eas w awn cea cenesccscecsceceee 


'_LADY LILLIAN (Dept. A) 
1140 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Motherhood forJoanBlondell 


“Tt’s funny how they’ve painted my 
childhood in the stories written about 
me. They’ve said that I endured all 
kinds of hardships and privations, 
giving the impression I was half- 
starved. It’s ridiculous. Nebody had 
a happier girlhood. I was given the 
best, and had much more in the way 
of experience. 

“Think of the travels of those early 
days! We went everywhere. I had my 
first birthday in Germany, my second 
in Paris, my third in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, and my fourth in New York, 
one or two in this country following 
that, and then my seventh in China. 
What a thrill for a youngster! It 
taught me to meet all kinds of people, 
all over the world. If I’ve learned any- 
thing about acting or characterizing 
it all goes back to that. You have to 
form your impressions quickly when 
you are constantly on the go, you get 
to know people almost at a glance. 


“DERSONALLY I _ would not be 

afraid to set out all over again, just 
like that, with my husband and baby. 
In fact, it would be a lot of fun. I guess 
we could get up a vaudeville act again 
between us, and carry on the Blondell 
name, which was a grand name in the 
theater anyway. Or maybe we’d go out 
as the Barnes troupe instead. 

“Under such circumstances, how can 
I feel upset about the future? I sup- 
pose motherhood is a serious thing to 
face, and I know it isn’t easy in any 
sense of the word, but I feel, too, that 
my life would be frightfully incomplete 
without the experience. 

“What’s more, I think I have a real 
love for the domestic side of life. You 
know, we always were a _ clannish 
family. We had a lot of happiness 
just being together, and that’s the 
thing that counts. When my sister left 
us to go in that stage show in the East 
we all wept. It amounted to breaking 
up our little group. My mother and 
father, and my brother and his wife 
are out here with us now. We were al- 
ways together, and we always believed 
that we had a home, whether it was in 
a wardrobe trunk, or a nice white house 
on a shaded street. 

“Yes, there were houses too. We 
didn’t always stay in the show busi- 
ness. There were times when we tried 
desperately to get out of it. Father 
felt that the family should settle down, 
and that his children should have the 
chance to meet nice townspeople, and 
stay in one spot and get married. This 
notion would come to him every once in 
a while, and then we would purchase a 
business with the money we had saved 
during our vaudeville tours. 

“Down in Denton, Texas, we had a 
store for ready-to-wear clothes for a 
time. We did very well there, because 
we were right opposite a college, and 
the students came and bought from us. 
We were just getting nicely started, 
and then suddenly the college an- 
nounced a rule that the girls who were 
attending would have to wear blue mid- 
dies and skirts exclusively, and we 
were left with a big stock on hand and 
no place to sell it. So that venture 
failed. 

Once, too, we opened a tea room in 
Santa Monica, right on Wilshire 
Boulevard, coming pretty close to the 
films, and we operated that for six 
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months. We felt we were quite success- 
ful in that enterprise. We built up a 
very good business, and not picture 
trade either. The only movie person who 
actually came there was John Gilbert, 
and what excitement he caused. I 
waited on him myself, and I was tickled 
to death when he gave me a tip, and 
kept it as a souvenir. He brought a 
very beautiful blond girl with him to 
our establishment, though I don’t know 
to this day who she was. 

“You'll laugh when I tell you that we 
finally went broke in this enterprise, 
and the reason. My school friends ate 
up all the profits. They were forever 
coming to the cafe with me and literally 
devouring us out of house and home. | 
If they so much as peeled a potato to 
help, my mother would give them a 
whole meal. 

“Besides, we had no understanding 
of book-keeping, profits and losses, the 
amount of money we were spending on 
supplies as related to what we were 
taking in, and all that sort of thing. 
We made the terrible discovery, though, 
on a certain day when Father went to 
pay the meat bill. I guess that none of 
us realized how much meat was cost- 
ing us. Anyway, Father went down to 
the butcher shop to pay up, and before 
very long we heard from him over the 
phone. He told us that we were going 
on the road again, much to our aston- 
ishment. He said that he had just — 
managed to book the act by phoning © 
my agent in Los Angeles. He informed | 
us that we were to close up our eating | 
place before it put us all in the poor | 
house. He said that we owed the | 
butcher enough to bankrupt us, in fact | 
we couldn’t pay him at all, but would | 
have to send him the money after we 
had gone out on tour. He had arranged | 
to extend our credit until then. So 
that’s how we quit our restaurant 
business. 

“Yes, I’ve looked back on all those 
adventures, and thought how happy we 
were, and the future doesn’t make me 
the least bit worried. I recognize this 
asa turning-point, naturally, but I’m 
not upset. The future, when I consider 
it at all, is just as bright as it ever 
was back in those joyous carefree days. 

“IT haven’t made any special plans. 
I’m not the kind who does. If this is a 
crisis in my career I refuse to regard | 
it as such. After all, millions have | 


and it’s just about all paid for too. 
Personally, I’ve settled down as much 
as I ever expect to. I’m almost a home- 
body now, even though it’s been a figh’ 
to become that. Why when I first ar- 
rived in Hollywood I thought I would { 
go crazy staying in the same place all | 
the time. I moved from house to house | 
on an average of about every two or | 
three weeks. I think I lost more money | 
on advances paid on rents than I could | 
make up in a year. lias - 

“T’m not over that restlessness yet. | 
It hits me every once in a while. 4 
George has the same spirit too. That’s ' 
why we’re making those plans for } 
travel now. And do you know wha 
we did just the other day? Not satis 


Motherhood for 
Joan Blondel 


fied with our beautiful house and all, 
we had to go out to look at a ranch. 
We live in Laurel Canyon, where it is 
sort of out in the open. But that isn’t 
enough. We must price a ranch too— 
probably just to get that desire for a 
change out of our systems. 

“Maybe the arrival of our baby is 
going to alter our lives completely. I 
sometimes wonder. Maybe we’ll never 
budge again, and feel terrible responsi- 
bilities and all that; but so far nothing 
has ever killed the easy-going spirit 
that all the members of our family 
possess for very long. We just are that 
way; it’s probably the old vaudeville 
spirit, and there’s no telling but it will 
stay with us to the very end of our 
lives.” 


ND that’s Joan, on the eve of mother- 
hood, the great problem and per- 
plexity of Hollywood, the thing that 
day in and day out keeps more stars 
worried than any other, if the truth be 
told about it. Children are born and 
reared in the movie colony, and fair 
ladies of the screen enter into the ad- 
venture with all manner of moods and 
sentiments regarding the future, but 
few inspire one more with their view- 
point on the whole expedition than 
Joan Blondell, and none has embarked 
upon it more blithely, joyously and 
happily than she. 


Rudy Vallee and his pup look pretty pleased 
with themselves. Wouldn't you, if you had 
just signed a five-year contract with Warner 
Brothers? His first picture will be called 
on. “Sweet Music." 


Be Sure of Lovely EVEN Tints 
—Use Marchand’s 


NEVEN or dull blonde hair is so unattrac- 

tive and so unnecessary—really unneces- 
sary when MARCHAND'S GOLDEN HAIR 
WASH is being used so successfully to 
EVEN-UP and to brighten blonde hair. 
No matter what you've tried or how you've 
tried before—if you want lovely natural- 
looking blonde hair use MARCHAND'S. 
Marchand's is not a dye or a powder. It 
comes to you prepared, in liquid form. 
That's one reason why it is easier to get 
even, uniform results with MARCHAND'S. It 
has a lasting effect on the hair, it will not 
wash out or come off. Thousands of blondes 
have found there is one fine reliable product 
that can be depended upon to produce clear 
EVEN tints—and that is MARCHAND'S 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 
Marchand's is used to keep blonde hair from 
darkening—and to restore the youthful golden 


MARCHAND'S HAIR EXPERTS DE- 

VELOP MARVELOUS NEW CASTILE 

SHAMPOO—FOR ALL SHADES OF 
HAIR 


Now—a shampoo that brings out the hidden, 


innate beauty of the hair—natural, rich color 
—soft, silken texture—free of soap film be- 
cause is rinses completely. Does not change 
color of hair. Ask your druggist for Mar- 
chand's Castile Shampoo or write us. 
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sheen to faded hair. Easy to use at home. 
No skill is required, yet beautiful results are 
assured. 


Also Makes Arm and Leg Hair 
Invisible! 

The same reliable Marchand's makes dark 

excess “hair INVISIBLE like the light un- 


noticeable down on the blonde's skin. This 
avoids shaving—you have no fear of re- 


growths at all because you do not cut or. 


attempt to destroy the hair. Limbs look 
dainty and attractive, even thru the sheerest 
of stockings. 


MARCHAND'S 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH 


Ask Your Druggist Or Get By Mail 
—Use Coupon Below 


SS SS 


| C. MARCHAND CO., 251 W. 19th St., N.Y.C. I 


45¢ enclosed (send coins or stamps). Please 
| send me a regular bottle of Marchand's 
Golden Hair Wash. T.G. 1134. 


| Name 2.6 Sd ke EAS ol SRR Be oes | 

I 

[i jAddress... cies (os ey, eee State........ I 

[ye | 
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This face powder 


will flatter you 


OME women are finished” at sixty. Some 
S girls are “finished” at thirty. Then there’s 

the type who never suffers defeat. At 
any age she’s able to attract and hold men. 
Is it because she’s so beautiful? Not always. 
At least half of these women are not beau- 
tiful. But they do breathe romance. They’re 
glamorous. They know the art of being a 
woman ...of flattering themselves. 

To such a woman face powder is very, very 
important. The chances are her skin is imper- 
fect. So she avoids all the heavy powders. 
She must have one of fairy-like fineness that 
spreads smoothly and makes imperfections in- 
visible. No ordinary powder does this. It must 


be MELLO-GLO. This is why: 


First: MELLO-GLO, the new soft-tone face 
powder, is made by a new method. It’s 
so fine in texture that it spreads with un- 
believable smoothness. It covers enlarged 
pores. lt minimizes blemishes. 


Second: MELLO-GLO preserves a lovely, 
natural, dull smoothness through hours of 
play or work. Being so light it does not 
draw out oil and perspiration from the 
pores to soak and spoil itself. So MELLO- 
GLO stays on longer and allows you to 
keep lovely. A coarser powder would 
soon be ruined and shiny by oil and per- 
spiration. When you use MELLO-GLO 
you look exquisite. You are the type that 
never suffers defeat. 


A brand new creation in face powders. Look 
for the blue-and-gold box to avoid a mistake 
when buying MELLO-GLO Soft-tone face 
powder. One of the largest selling $1.00 face 
powders in America. Special purse size 10¢ 
—now on sale’ at your favorite 5 and 10¢ 
store, Get a box today! 
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MAKE-UP BOX 


SETTING-UP EXERCISES FOR TIRED TEETH AND TWO 
ALLURING FACE CREAMS IN THIS MONTH'S BEAUTY NOTES 


The Rule of Three 


D? you know how to brush your 
teeth? Silly question? Not at all! 
There are three rules to remember: A 
good toothbrush with firm bristles, a 
reliable dentifrice, and a knowledge of 
how to brush your teeth correctly. 
Strange, isn’t it, that women who are 
so particular about the shade of pow- 
der they use and the color of nail polish 
they choose, are downright careless 
when so important a health and beauty 
accessory as a toothbrush is concerned. 
Now, this very hour, is the time to ex- 
amine your toothbrush and replace it if 
bristles have become soft and worn. 
The brush illustrated is made by a 
well-known maker of brushes and is de- 
signed to reach places in your mouth 
never touched by ordinary toothbrushes. 
What’s more, the bristles can’t come 
out. They’re fastened in by a new last- 
ever device. The little brush pictured 
with the toothbrush is for daily care 
of the nails. For detailed information 
on how to make your teeth gleaming 
and lustrous by the “rotary” brushing 
method, send for this month’s beauty 
circular which is yours for the asking. 


A Little Is a Lot 


iG COMPLEXION like lily petals 
in the sunlight” is the promise 0: 
this new liquid finishing cream which 
lends the complexion a softness as 
fresh and dewy as the early morning 
mist and a transparency as glowing. 
This delightfully fragrant liquid cream 
is much more than a powder base. Ap- 
plied in the morning, it keeps the com- 
plexion looking fresh all day and ends 
fear of a shiny nose. A little of it goes 
a long way, too. Just a touch smoothed 


gently into the skin before applying 
make-up is sufficient. It’s available in 


If you would like further infor- 
mation about the articles de- 
scribed, and other beauty news, 
write enclosing stamped envelope 
to the Beauty Editor, Make-up 
Box, Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


four shades—white, flesh, cream, and 
tan. If you are at all doubtful about 
what color to choose, try cream. We 
were simply fascinated with the pack- 
age—a leather-like pink box wrapped 
in transparent cellophane—and you'll 
love it on your dressing table too. 


A Lemon-Aid! 


“TZ NOW’ST thou the land where the 
lemon trees bloom?” asked Goethe 
many long years ago. Well, Goethe 
may not have been sure of their loca- 
tion but we can tell you with enthusi- 
asm where to find a lemon lotion and 
lemon cream that will do much for a 
very oily complexion or weathered skin. 
The fresh juice of lemons has an ex- 
cellent effect upon oily skins, as we all 
know, and to normalize those busy oil 
glands, try spreading on this lemon 
cream as you do any cleansing cream. 
Wipe it away and pat on the lotion. 


HIS month’s circular also contains 

news of an oil polish remover, a new 
polish of the cream type, and lipsticks 
in six grand shades from an English- 
American House ... the shade called 
“noppy” has a tendency to make teeth 
appear whiter. 
Let it dry by itself and the velvety 


finish is an ideal foundation for make- ~ 


up. 


Rose. 
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Not to Be Overlooked 


WANT to offer tributes to a group 

of featured players, who, in com- 
paratively small roles—displayed genu- 
ine artistry. 

Robert Barrat—as the half-mad 
“strong-man” in “Lily Turner’—as 
the understanding judge in “Wild Boys 
of the Road’’—as the radical inventor 
in “Heroes for Sale.” 

Walter Connolly—as the gentleman- 
derelict in ““A Man’s Castle.” 

Arthur Hohl—as the dyspeptic sea- 
man in “The Narrow Corner’’—as the 
shyster lawyer in “The Life of Jimmy 
Dolan.” 

Henry B. Walthall—as the blind man 
in “Beggars in Ermine.” (But then 
he is truly magnificent in ANY role. 
Age has improved, not hindered, his 
great genius.) 

Hugh MHerbert—as the would-be 
moralist in “Footlight Parade.”—Mrs. 
Mary E. Padgett, 619 Vermont Street, 
Quincy, Ill. 

Splendid actors all, Mrs. Padgett. 


Each Part Counts 


[|X the general excitement over Shirley 
Temple’s sweetness and cleverness in 
“Little Miss Marker,” other fine per- 
formances in the picture were over- 
looked. Therefore, I’m making this 
letter a plug for Charles Bickford. As 
“Bie Steve,” he didn’t have much to do, 
but he made each scene he did have 
count for a lot. Bickford has a strong, 
definite personality—one suited to 
meaty roles. I hope to see him soon, 
in a part whose bigness is commen- 
surate with his acting ability—WMrs. W. 
Clement, 109 Davis Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

It is a great tragedy of the star system 
that many players so often are denied full 
notice. 


Frankly Speaking 


RANKLY, I am a fan. But, still, I 

believe I’m honest and fair and not 
prejudiced by enthusiasm. Lately, all 
I seem to hear is CRITICISM of the 
movies. Howls against indecent films 
(which in a good measure is right, of 
course) fault-finding with the stories 
selected, casts, directors and the like. 

But, I ask modestly, where else in all 
the world of entertainment can we find 
anything half as good, or as big in 
scope, as what the screen offers? No- 
where, of course. And what variety 
they give us! Wild Westerns, gay 
farces, historical dramas of such mag- 
nificence they startle us, old classics we 
all love, such as Dickens stories, de- 
lightful funnies such as the “Three 
Pigs,” and the list is too long for pos- 
sible mention. And what beauty, what 
simplicity, what grandeur, we find in 
them—all of us, from the baby to 
grandma. Please, Mr. and Mrs. Public, 
don’t you think we should be just a 
tiny bit more anpreciative?—Mrs. C. 
Rose, 367 Filbert Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

You have a very generous nature, Mrs. 


HELEN STOPS A 
WANDERING EYE 


JOHN 1S BRINGING 
THAT OLD FLAME 
OF HIS TO DINNER 
TONIGHT ANO I 
SIMPLY CAN'T FACE 
ANYONE — MY 
HEAD ACHES SO 


OH, YES -THE 
EX-FIANCEE 
FROM 
NEW YORK 


TAKE THESE 

2 HEXIN, MORE 

IF YOU WANT LATER, 
THEY WON'T HURT 
OR UPSET YOU 


I DON'T THINK 
ALICE 15 AS 
ATTRACTIVE 
AS SHE WAS 


SHE THINKS 


THAT HEXIN 
WON My 
BEAUTY BATTLE 


HEXIN STOPS A THROBBING HEADACHE 


OW there is no need to avoid a 
difficult situation when you feel 
“below par”— no need to break im- 
portant engagements on account of 
ordinary aches and pains. 

“2 HEXIN with water” is a magic 
phrase to people in pain. It means 
relief in record time and —above all 
—SAFE relief. 

HEXIN was originally developed 
for children. It could not and does 


HEXIN 


, HEXIN, INC., 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Wi. = D-7114 


not contain any habit-forming drugs. 

HEXIN eases pain SAFELY by relax- 
ing tenseness and nervous strain—by 
removing the pressure on sensitive 
nerve ends. 

Buy Hexin from your druggist 
in convenient tins containing 12 tab- 
lets or economical bottles of 50 and 
100 tablets. 

Send coupon below for FREE trial 


size package. 


NEW 
PRICE 


I 
[ Please send me a generous FREE sample of HEXIN. ] 
H. B. Warner 
: biete et Pe Se ee RE eee 
HERE is _H. B. Warner? Re- iat 
4 aes his marvelous portrayal Serger Address! et) 2 a ee ee 
of Christ i Ki ines”? 
ist in “The King of Kings’? page os 8o- 4 eo ee 


To my mind, that was his outstand- 
(Please turn to page 90) 
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OF OLD COLOR WITH 


“White MT 


Want to turn 


a red dress to 


green? Or a blue 
to pink? Even 
black to white 
is easy now... 
with just boil- 
ing water and 
WhiteRit. Harm- 
less as boiling 
water itself, White 
Rit affects only 


the color, not 


the fabric — 


leaves the 


material ready 
for any new 
shade (light 
or dark) you 


select. 


ome dye aids S 


can't -be successfully imitated be- 
cause patented, so be sure you get 


the genuine. There are 33 spar-. 


kling Rit colors to meet every taste. 
White Rit to remove color—In- 
stant Rit for new color—{5c at all 
drug stores and notion counters. 


COLOR 
_ REMOVER 
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ing role. I tell you I came away from 
the theater a better woman. 

From time to time, he has appeared 
in productions such as “Sorrell and 
Son,” and in each instance his perform- 
ance has always been A-No. 1. 

So here’s a forget-me-not for a real 
actor, and may we see him soon.—Mrs. 
J. Feehan, 11 Stapleton Road, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mr. Warner is not forgotten in Holly- 
wood. He will soon be given fine roles 
again, were sure. 


We Promise 


fee praise to NEw Movie for its 
convincing, straightforward article 
about Ralph Bellamy’s secret daughter. 
The public appreciates the fact that 
this story is not publicity propaganda. 
Té does not contain the over-worked 
sentimentalism or sensationalism of so 
many stories in motion picture maga- 
zines. It makes us admire Ralph Bel- 
lamy even more because of his sincerity 
and his devotion to his little girl. 

May we have in the future many 
more such truthful stories in which 
the stars are portrayed as human be- 
ings—not as demi-gods?—Miss Lucile 
Talley, 1714 Barnard Avenue, Waco, 
Texas. 

Youwll have them if we have to break 
our necks to give them to you, Lucile! 


Shots at the Shorts 


Ges OT steps be taken to eliminate 
the banality and general pointless- 
ness of “‘short” subjects? The excellent 
entertainment value of the minority, 
i.e., Ely Culbertson, Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Fitzpatrick Travel Talks, Walt 
Disney’s creations, and Ruth Etting 
serve to magnify the triteness of the 
majority. There is called to mind the 
utter waste of film on a popular dance 
orchestra struggling to be dramatic 
with a third-rate interlocutor in war- 
time settings. The count is lost on the 
number of miniature musical comedies 
which are obviously excuses to utilize 
cast-off footage from major produc- 
tions. 

A little more concentration on the 
quality of the supplemental programs 
would doubtless be a boon to many 
patrons whose patience they too often 
abuse.—George Wilton, Jr., 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
1Dy, Cz 

The dull short subject is a curse and a 
bore. Give us more on this! 


From England 


Wee is the matter with all the 
funny men over on your side of 
the Atlantic? Have they all gone pes- 
simistie through the depression or are 
they suffering from mental indigestion? 
Over here, we have not had a real old- 
fashioned Keystone laugh for many 
moons and after a meal of gangsters, 
soiled ladies, etc., a plateful of good 
gags served up in a real comedy film 
would be appreciated, believe me. 
Where’s Chaplin, Lloyd, Keaton and all 
the rest of the bunch that used to send 
us home from the cinema at the corner 
with a grin that helped to cheer a 
weary world? While I am all for 
Holidays for Humorists it is going too 
far if it means that every day and in 
every way the film is getting sadder 
and sadder. Send us some jokes from 


Hollywood, for heaven knows there is 
enough wailing about.—Miss E. Graves, 
50 Wellsted St., Hull, Yorkshire, 
England. 

Did you see “The Cat's Paw,” Miss 
Graves? We Yanks are getting too sophis- 
ticated for the old custard-pie comedies. 


A Bouquet 


IRGINIA DUKE’S letter in the 
August issue prompts me to add: 
my compliments to Paramount for 
bringing Lanny Ross to the screen. His 
diction and enunciation are flawless; 
his pronunciation a source of inspira- 
tion; and his personality as magnetic- 
ally charming as the liquid beauty of 
his voice. In addition, it is an added 
pleasure to watch the facial expressions 
of one who not only preserves but 
heightens, rather than shatters the il- 
lusion and mood the song creates. 
“Melody in Spring” was equally as re- 
freshing as the season its title glorifies. 
Encore!—Mary E. Lauber, 119 W. Ab- 
bottsford Ave., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 
And encore you will have, Mary. Lanny 
is scheduled for many pictures. 


Right or Wrong? 


A SHINING example of the asininity 
that producers are occasionally 
guilty of is a current film called “Let’s 
Try Again.” | 
If this atrocity was ever a story, it 
lost all the earmarks during its trans- 
formation into a picture. 
Inconceivably  plotless, incredibly | 
dull—what a break for Diana Wyn- 
yard and Clive Brook! What a succes- 
sor to “Cavaleade”!—L. W. Pattillo, — 
215 E. Adams St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
More violent criticism like yours, and | 
well get better pictures, Mr. Pattillo! 


A New Low? 


HAVE been following movies for 

several years and it is my belief that 
they have hit a new low this year. The 
principal troubles are a lack of imagi- 
nation on the part of producers and a 
need of good script writers. The climax 
was reached in “We’re Not Dressing,” 
the most stupidly written film in some 
time. There are entirely too many 
musicals and costume dramas. Seldom 
are more than one or two of each cycle 
worth seeing. Some of the titles of 
pictures are enough to keep you away 
even though the picture may be good. 
To my way of thinking there have been 
but five really fine pictures released 
since the beginning of the year. There 
is “Catherine the Great”—best of cos- 
tume dramas with the great Bergner; 
“It Happened One Night,” in which it — 
is proved that Clark Gable is a better — 
comedian than emotional actor; 
“Twentieth Century,” “Little Man 
What Now,” and “The Thin Man.”— 
Graham Lennigan, 293 E. 32nd Street, 
Paterson, N. J. 

You are severe in your tastes, Graham. © 
There is no changing the fact that movies a 
are mass entertainment. . 4a 


Janet Gaynor 


ANET GAYNOR. A picture bearing 
J that name a ES of an ate 
noon well spent, and every moment , 
enjoyed—Mrs. N. Johnson, R. 4, Au-@ 
gusta, Maine. nea ; 

Janet will like your praise. 
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Hollywood Goes 
A-Partying 


(Continued from page 53) 


F COURSE mysterious. orchid 

senders, in case of an actress, are 
in the same category as stolen jewels, 
that is—open to suspicion. But if you 
don’t believe it in June Knight’s case, 
you may see the orchid and the mes- 
senger any day. 

He’s been sending this daily orchid 
so long that either his patience or his 
bank-roll or both must be limitless. 
Especially in view of the devotion of 
Paul Ames. 


MANUEL COHEN gave a party 

in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Gary 
Cooper. Cohen, you know, is head of 
Paramount. Everybody from _ the 
Paramount studio was there. 

Frances Drake came with Randy 
Scott, Mae West with James Timony, 
Gail Patrick with Lanny Ross, George 
Raft with Virginia Pine, Toby Wing 
with Jack Oakie. 

Grace Bradley came alone. So we’re 
still wondering for whom she lets that 
drawbridge down! You know she has 
a moat and a drawbridge at her new 
home. Very old English type of place. 

Bing Crosby and Lanny Ross were 
rivals at singing sentimental songs, so 
that Frances Drake said that she just 
couldn’t make up her mind which one 
she would like to have serenade her. 

Mae West wore the famous West 
diamonds, and made a late entrance 
very impressively. 

Judith Allen, talking with Sir Guy 
Standing, discovered that, in some in- 
volved way, they are relatives. Ju- 
dith’s genealogy reveals that ancestors 
of hers named Minto lived in Minto 
County, Seotland, and Sir Guy’s im- 
mediate family married some Mintos. 

Una Merkel told us about her two 
back-seat-driving dogs, named Paddy 
and Shanty. Whenever her car is 
driven faster than forty miles an hour, 
the dogs set up a terrific howling until 
it is slowed down. 


[LYLE TALBOT, as everybody knows, 
4’~ is very much a ladies’ man. But 
if there is one day when a person 
would think no masculine being would 
want a lady around—unless she was 
helping with the work—that day is 
moving day. 

_ But Lyle didn’t feel that way about 
it at all. 

When he moved from his Whitley 
Heights home to his new Beverly 
house, he gave a breakfast immedi- 
ately after the household goods had 
arrived. Present (oh, I forgot—the 
breakfast was given at the new home) 
were Alice Faye and Mary Deane 
Overly, a friend of Talbot’s visiting 
ere from Oklahoma, together with 
Sally Blane and Estelle Taylor. 


A few men friends aided by going 


from one house to the other, carrying 


things over to the new home, and if I 
am not mistaken, Sally Blane carried 
along some of Lyle’s precious books. 


LDDIE CANTOR hates camels as a 
_~_means of transportation. 

He told me about it at Thelma 
‘odd’s cocktail party. 

_ “They may be ships of the desert,” 
ss (Please turn to page 92) 


Begin Now to Earn 
EXTRA MONEY 


for 
Christmas 


It’s easy, pleasant, prof- 


itable to sell TINY 
TOWER, the things- 


to-do magazine for 


younger children. 


if KOURSES..vou 
want extra money 
fone: Ghristmas:and.1f 
you’ve been wondering 
how to carn it, Iimy 
Tower is the answer! 
Every child who sees a copy wants it... and par- 
ents are equally quick in their approval. Every 
subscription means money for you. : 


“and take my advice. It’s easy 
to earn money for Christmas 
and many other things by 
selling subscriptions to TINY 
TOWER.” 


Make the Christmas Season 
Pay You Dividends 


Parents will welcome your suggestion to give Tiny Tower 
It also solves the gift problem 
for friends and relatives of children. And now is the time 
to get these Christmas subscriptions and earn greater 
profits for yourself. 


as a Christmas present. 


TEACHERS: Write for information how 
you can supplement your income. 


Write today for complete details about 
TINY TOWER’S generous offer to you. 


OLIVE REID 


TINY TOWER MAGAZINE 


55 FIFTH AVENUE °@ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cire you a 
SHADOW-HUNTER? 


WB Have youaskin that matches the beauty 
of today’s fashions—or must you be a “shadow- 
hunter,” seeking concealment in the soft 
lights and shadows? 

Try Campana’s Italian Balm for a youthful- 
looking skin. This Original Skin Softener is 
both a corrective and protective treatment 

or dry, rough. red or chapped skin. It has 
been the largest selling skin protector in all 
of Canada for over 40 years—and is today.the 
largest seller in thousands of cities in the 
United States. At drug and department stores 
— fe, 35c¢, 60e and $1.00 in bottles — 25c in 
tubes. Generous Vanity Gift Bottle on request. 


Italian Balin 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


CAMPANA SALES Co., Ww 
4011 Lincoln Hwy., Batavia, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me VANITY 
SIZE bottle of Campana’s Italian Balm—FREE and 
postpaid. 


Name 


Adie. Se ee eae 
Staten ee 


If you live in Canada, send your request to Campana 
Corp., Ltd., TM-11 Caledonia Road, Toronto, Ontario, 
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| establishing himself. 


Hollywood Goes A-Partying 


(Continued from page 91) 


said Eddie, “but nobody would call 
them speed-boats. Why, I can go 
faster by hand! 

“Say, I’ve had to ride all kinds of 
animals in  pictures—horses, lions, 
bulls, and now camels. Pretty soon 
Sam Goldwyn will run out of animals, 
and then I’ll be out of pictures. 

“T suspect this camel riding business 
is just a plot against me, anyhow!” 


HEN a guy gets to be a year old, 
he’s none too young to give a 
party. 

That’s what Gary Evan Crosby, son 
of Bing and Dixie Lee Crosby, thought, 
apparently. Besides, the twins are 
going to get a lot of attention from 
now on, and it’s time a fellow began 
He says that 
anyway two’s company and three’s a 
crowd. 

So little Gary invited Richard Ral- 
ston Arlen, also a year old, and little 
Susan Ann Gilbert, daughter of John 
Gilbert and Virginia Bruce, to help 
him celebrate. 

Bing provided three kiddie cars and 
a big birthday cake, and a perfectly 
grand time was had by all. 


ICK STUART has started a 

swanky bath and tennis club over 
in Brentwood, which is near Beverly 
and not far from Hollywood. . 

It was over there I met Lola Lane 
and her husband, Alexander Hall, the 
director, and does she love telling this 
one on him: 

Lola dropped into the studio to call 
on her husband, and found he was in 
the projection room, looking at some 
rushes of his Paramount picture, “The 
Pursuit of Happiness.” So she slipped 
in quietly, and sat herself down in the 
darkest corner. The last take showed 
Francis Lederer and Joan Bennett in 
a room together with a solemn minis- 
ter. Lederer dashes from the window 
and makes his escape. At that mo- 
ment Hall’s voice from behind the cam- 
era was heard to remark, “I escaped 
that way once myself!” 

Next moment he started as if he 
were shot, for he heard his wife’s 
voice drawling, “Is that so!” 

Irene Hervey was hovering most of 
the time in Nick’s vicinity, or rather 
he dashed to her side whenever he 
found a moment off from his duties as 
host; but Sue Carol, his ex-wife, didn’t 
seem in the least put out. Estelle 
Taylor came with Howard Lang, W. S. 
Van Dyke with Ruth Mannix, and 


George Raft with Virginia Pine, Wil- . 
liam Janney with Peggy Shannon, Pat | 


Ellis with Henry Willson. 


Bette Davis came with her husband, , 


Harmon O. Nelson, who plays the 
piano in the club orchestra, but he was 
suffering from poison oak on_his 


hands, and so Bette took a whirl at 


the piano once or twice in his place. 

Mary Hay and Charles Sabin are 
seen about everywhere together, but 
neither will admit any romance. You 
see, Mary, who was once Richard Bar- 
thelmess’s wife, you remember, is very 
busy writing, out in Hollywood. 

We found Louise Fazenda untying a 
knot in her handkerchief, and a fifty 
cent piece rolled out. 
it for bus fare home in case husband 
Hal Wallis didn’t come back to the 
club for her. 
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these stars away from sports perman- 


She said she had - 


F Greta Garbo insists on making 
herself mysterious, people simply 
will.continue to watch her every move 
curiously. 

And now the question is, whom does 
Greta visit every morning in Santa 
Moniea Canyon? Every morning at 
nine exactly, the fair Greta is seen 
entering a certain house. Maybe it’s 
a music teacher or a masseuse, or on 
the other hand—well, at any rate 
Greta is faithful. Rain or shine (Greta 
prefers the rain, of course) she is 
there. 


Greta’s trips have become so well 
known, in fact, that knots of fans are 
beginning to gather in the vicinity of 
the house just to watch her pass by. 


DESPITE the prevailing romantic 

“flavor of Hollywood, stags simply 
will be stags once in a while, and 
Eddie Robinson carried on that tra- 
dition when he gave his stag beefsteak 
party down in the whoopee room at 
his home, which room has a dumbwaiter 
as big as an elevator going up into 
the kitchen. The whoopee room is in 
the basement, naturally, where all 
whoopee rooms should be. 


No guest there but had known Eddie 
at least five years, so it was all in 
the nature of Old Home week. There 
were Ed Breese, Joe Cawthorn, Noel 
Madison, Frank Morgan, Ralph Mor- 
gan, Lester Cowan, Ralph _ Block, 
Charlie Evans, Jack Benny, Maurice 
Chevalier, Bing Crosby, Frank Craven, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Harry Lachman, Otto 
Kruger, Jimmy Gleason, Ernest Vadja, 
Walter Woolf, James Cagney, Chester 
Morris, Pat O’Brien, Jesse Lasky, 
Dudley Digges, Harold Lloyd, Dick 
Powell, Jimmy Durante and many 
others. 

Stories naturally got bigger and | 
bigger, and probably Ted Healy’s 
about his pet lioness took the prize 
brass mug. 

“T used to take Tillie—that was 
the lion’s name—around with me 
to parties,” said Ted. “One night I 
had had her at a party, and, wrapped 
in a big coat, a friend of mine and 
I slipped her into a taxi when I went 
home. Guess the taxi driver thought 
that the bundle was in all probability 
a woman. 


“When we got home, the driver 
asked me if I had any money to pay 
for the trip. Don’t know why he asked 
such a question. It made me sore. 
‘No,’ I said, ‘but maybe my companion 
inside has.’ He took one look inside, 
spied Tillie—and is probably running 
yet!” 

.Irvin 8. Cobb told stories, Walter 
Woolf and Dick Powell sang. 


And everybody wore 
aprons. 


butchers’ 


joe skating seems to be out since a | 
‘couple of stars nearly broke their 

precious necks at the ice-skating rinks 
in Hollywood. But you can’t keep 


ently, no matter what the danger, and 
now a fad of roller-skating is setting 
in. 7 
Cary Grant and Virginia Cherrill | 
started it all with their roller-skating 
party, undertaken quite spontaneously 
and with no malice aforethought, one © 


Hollywood Goes 
A-Partying 


night after dinner at their home 
where a number of friends were 
guests. 


Slacks were donned by everybody— 
some of the guests had to go home to 
get theirs, but Cary and Virginia had 
quite a supply—and then everybody 
went to the Rollerdrome in Culver 
City. 

Sally Blane already knew how to 
skate, but Randy Scott had rather a 
tough time learning. Or maybe he 
only pretended not to know how so 
Sally Blane could teach him. 

Virginia and Cary are awfully good 
skaters, and hospitably lent a hand 
to their less skilful brothers and 
sisters. 


[Boer LLOYD helping his chil- 
dren celebrate a birthday by 
showing four: reels of movies of the 


little ones at different ages; at a 
“most embarrassing moment” story 
contest held at Columbia, Victor 


Schertzinger won the prize. “I know 
a fellow,” said Victor, “who plays the 
harp. He dragged it along with him 
to a party—and then nobody thought 
to ask him to play”; Lee Tracy’s 
mother, Mrs. W. L. Tracy, and Jack 
Oakie’s mama, Mrs. Evalyn Old- 
field, met for the first time at Para- 
mount; Anna May Wong sending her 
dad and mother off to China for a 
vacation; Gwynn Williams, Sr., dad to 
Gwynn (Big Boy) Williams, Jr., was 
being entertained on the “One in a 
Million” set at Invincible Pictures, 
where Big Boy was working. The elder 
Williams is U. S. Congressman from 
Texas, and Dorothy Wilson inquired 
of Junior whether he meant some- 
time to enter politics. “Nothing do- 
ing,” retorted Big Boy, “I’m going to 


- stick to movies, and polo ponies’; John 


Preston was playing in “Courage of 
the North” on location in a little 
California town. “So you’re the Chief 
of Police?” he remarked to _ that 
worthy when they met. “Glad to know 
you,” he went on, “I wonder if I 
could also shake hands with the Fire 
Chief.” “Sure,” answered the Police 
Chief genially, “just wait till I change 
hats!”; Novelty in the way of place 
ecards, used at the party given by Mrs. 
Otto Kruger for Claudia Morgan 
(Mrs. Robert Shippee): You draw a 
ecard from the down-turned pack, and 
your luncheon or dinner partners are 
the other three guests holding cards 
of different suits but same numbers or 
face cards as your own. (Of course 
this means using tables for four.) For 
Instance, if you draw the queen of 
hearts, you look up the other queens 
and sit at table with them; George 
Barnes inscribing on his gift at the 
baby shower given his wife, Joan 


Blondell—‘From your baby to my baby 
for our baby.” The gift was a bassinet. 


Do you keep up with the 
new pictures? Can you 
pick the winners? Then see 
_ page seventeen. 


GET TWO SMOKE THRILLS 
FOR ONE MINT 


A Life Saver after each cigarette gives 


you a cleaner taste in your smoke- tired 


mouth . ,. a keener taste for the next smoke! 


A FAMOUS FLAVOR 


-- WINT-O-GREEN 


SED at the first sign of nasal irri- 

tation—just a few drops up each 
nostril—Vicks Va-tro-nol aids in avoid- 
ing many colds. 

Especially designed for the nose and 
upper throat ... where most colds start 
... Wa-tro-nol aids and gently stimu- 
lates the functions provided by Nature 
to prevent colds. 

If irritation has led to stuffiness, 
Va-tro-nol reduces swollen membranes 
—clears away clogging mucus—enables 
you again to breathe freely. Welcome 
relief for the discomforts of head colds 
and nasal catarrh. 
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| Vicks |- 
VA-TRO-NOL |= 


ce 


or , 
Nose &Throat I 


~~ 
J 


in 


Vicks Va-tro-nol is real medication 
—yet is perfectly safe—for children and 
adults alike. And so easy to use—any 
time or place. Keep a bottle always 
handy—at home and at work. 


Note! For Your Protection 


The remarkable success of Vicks 
drops—for nose and throat—has 
brought scores of imitations. The 
trade-mark “‘Va-tro-nol” is your pro- 
tection in getting this exclusive 
Vicks formula. 

Always ask for Vicks Va-tro-nol. 


TWO GENEROUS SIZES— 30? ana 50¢ 


LIFE SAVERS 
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IN 10 QUICK 
SECONDS 


SOS made if 


shine like new 


One spot—a dozen spots—the 
whole pan black. Burned black. 
There’s where S. O. S. shines. 

Dip, rub, rinse—easy as that—and 
your pan is clean. Clean enough to 
dry on your best dish towel. 

Remember, there’s no other 
cleaner like S.O.S.—it’s patented 
—the soap is in the pad. 


At your grocer’s, department, 


hardware or five & ten cent store 
—or the coupon below will bring 
_ you a generous free trial package. 


“Mail, aoe coupon ora ‘post- st-card to 


St eee ee re 
FRI O.S. Company, 6204 W. 65th 
ce Chicago, Ill., fora free trial 


UASEATE of S. O. S. You'll like it! 


NAME 


ADDRESS Cc 
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White Bird and her assistant in her novelty shop. 


White Bird—Hollywood’s 


Indian Casting Director 


By RAMON ROMERO 


ACING Grauman’s Chinese Theatre 

on Hollywood Boulevard is a little 
Indian shop whose windows display a 
colorful array of Indian goods, gath- 
ered from the reservations of most 
of the tribes in the great West; in- 
tricately woven baskets, navajo blank- 
ets, tom-toms, turquoise-studded brace- 
lets, shell beads, rings with Indian 
songs hammered into them. The quaint 
reminder of a passing race, flaunting 
its death in the commercial world of 
the succeeding civilization, is to the 
passer-by but a little novelty shop— 
but to the Indians who reside in Holly- 
wood it is the gateway to cinema fame 
—the open sesame to a career where 
all the heroic glories of a vanquished 
age may be relived again by the chil- 
dren of the conquered. 

The mistress of this shop is one of 
the most picturesque characters in a 
city of picturesque types. Her distinc- 
tion is one that cannot be claimed by 
any other person in the world. She is 
Hollywood’s only Indian casting di- 
rector. Her shop is also her casting 
office; and it is here that every pro- 
ducer and director come when they 
want Indians for their pictures. She 
can furnish squaws as well as papooses 
and medicine men as well as war- 
riors. In her files are such names 
as Ki Yellow-horse, High Eagle, Young 
Beaver, Iron Eyes, White Eagle, Chief 
Standing Bear, Big Tree, Willow Bird 
—all of these men. White Flower, 
Rapid Elk, Princess Wyhmenia and 
Walks-Alone are some of the girls. 

Since the early silent days of 
Richard Dix’s “Vanishing American” 
she has been discovering and sponsor- 
ing Indian talent for the movies. She 
helped to cast most of the red men in 
“Cimarron.” Not only does she serve 
in a casting capacity—but she is one 
of the best authorities on Indian dress 
as well. Many of the Indian costumes 
and jewels seen in Indian pictures are 
rented from her shop. 

Her husband, a Frull’breoded red- 
man, is an opera singer, now touring 
the East in concert, and said to be 
headed for the Metropolitan. Her 
daughter, known affectionately in Hol- 
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lywood as just plain Cookie, (called 
Biscuit by mistake) works in pictures 
constantly. A short while ago she 
was given her first opportunity in a 
bit at Universal to play a character 
other than Indian—and it was the hap- 
piest moment of her life. 

White Bird and her brood of Indians _ 
are all cultured, educated Americans. 
They speak a finer and more correct | 
English than most of the producers | 
and directors they work with. To see 
them together is to disprove forever 
the theory that Indians have no sense | 
of humor. They love to laugh and | 
to kid. The handsome young Indian 
who hammers out rings in the front 
window of White Bird’s shop does so 
to the tune of “Three Little Pigs,” im- 
personating the Fuller Brush man 
with a perfect Jewish dialect! 


NN Ban BIRD hardly approves of 
some of the mistakes made in 
Indian pictures, but she does admit that 
the producers are more careful to be 
authentic than of yore. Her hardest 
job is not pleasing the producers, but 
keeping peace in her large family, for 
Indians from different tribes are all 
jealous of one another—and so many 
tribes gather in her little place that 
it is like a pow-wow of the five great 
tribes. To pacify them all requires © 
the best of diplomacy. 
White Bird’s plans for the future 
are not only ambitious, but elaborate. © 
Plans have already been drawn for a 
huge Pueblo group of shops, patterned ~ 
after the Cliff Dwellers of New Mexico. 
This unusual and imposing edifice is 
to replace her present shop, and will, 
by the very nature of its uniqueness, © 
become one of the show places of the 
West. Here, two civilizations will | 
meet in happy compromise. Sid Grau 
man has promised every cooperation _ 
to his red-skinned friends, who are his 
across-the-street neighbors. What is 
more unusual is the radio programs | 
White Bird is planning, which will 
feature Indian talent exclusively, giv-— 
ing Hollywood the honor of having t 
one and only Indian broadcasting s 
tion in the entire world. 
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R CHILDREN — 


RPRISES * PICTURE FUN . 


STORIES < COMICS - 


Give Your Children 


A SURPRISE 
THANKSGIVING 
PRESENT 


Dees most exciting day in the 
month is when the mailman 
brings Tiny Tower,” writes a little 
girl named Janice. Children love to 
get mail addressed to them and 
it’s extra special mail when a copy 
of Tiny Tower arrives. 


Your Children Shouldn’t 
Miss This Fun 


There’s no other monthly maga- 
zine like Tiny Tower for younger 
boys and girls. It is so amusing, so 
interesting and colorful full 
of scores of things to do and make, 
that parents are as_ enthusiastic 
about it as children. Stories, 
puzzles, covers, drawings, picture 
fun. It’s many a mother’s happy 
answer to “Mom, what shall [ 
do now.” 


A year’s subscription to Tiny Tower 
is $1.00—fun stretched;out over a 
whole year for only ten dimes. 
Be sure and give us the child’s name 
on your subscription order so the 
mail-man will bring a_ personal 
copy. 


Also on Sale at 
F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO 


Stores and Newsstards 
10c A COPY 


TINY TOWER 


35 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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What to Expect in 
the New Films 


(Continued from page 49) 


k In spite of the 
RICHEST GIRL fact that this 
IN THE WORLD plot has been 
used again and 
again, Norman 
Krasna_ optimis- 
tically drags out the old one about 
the poor little rich girl, looking for a 
man who will love her for herself 
alone! However, with the Krasna touch 
to help it along, even triteness becomes 
a pleasure. 

Miriam Hopkins has so much money 
that you’d be surprised and the gov- 
ernment would love it. 

She’s crazy for Joel McCrea, but, 
having been disillusioned so many 
times, puts on the old Cinderella act 
to test his affection. 

Joel fools her, though, and goes for 
her married girl friend, whom Miriam 
has led him to believe is the “richest 
girl in the world.” He even goes so 
far as to propose to the other gal (Fay 
Wray) but before the wedding bells 
can ring out, Joel suffers a change of 
heart, discovers that, after all, money 
isn’t everything (well, not quite every- 
thing) and carries th2 palpitant 
Miriam far away from the “yunwhole- 
some atmosphere of ultra-richness” to 
be his blushing bride! 

Not new, but still— And we don’t 
think you’ll find any fault with Wil- 
liam Seiter’s direction. 


e 
RKO 


To be quite sure 

BIOGRAPHY OF that nothing I 
A BACHELOR may say will be 
e used against me, 

M-G-M I must warn you 

that this produc- 

tion is in the embryo stage at present 
and subject to change without notice. 

Ann Harding plays the woman who 
has won fame and notoriety through 
her portrait painting and her amours. 
Encouraged by a young and attrac- 
tive magazine editor, played by Robert 
Montgomery, Ann decides to write her 
biography. Learning of her intentions, 
Edward Everett Horton, her lover, 
hurries to her apartment with the 
definite idea of talking her out of the 
general exposé, on account of he is 
now a stuffed shirt of the first water 
and headed for the Senate. And 
wouldn’t the other senators be sur- 
prised to hear of their buddy’s earlier 
indiscretions? 

In spite of the fact that he’s en- 
gaged to Una Merkel, a millionaire’s 
daughter, Horton finds himself falling 
for Ann all over again. 

He hires her to paint his  por- 
trait, and, before it’s half finished, 
swears he will toss, millionaires, 
Senate, and everything overboard, 
just like that, if only Ann will marry 

im. 

But Ann is in love with Mont- 
gomery and tells Horton to get along 
to Washington and catch up on his 
sleep. 

Bob begs her to marry him, but 
realizing that the difference in their 
ages will always stand between them, 
Ann tears up her unfinished biog- 
raphy and sets out for Hollywood 


. alone. : 
E. H. Griffith directs the delicate 
details. : 
(Please turn to page. 96) 
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_ York City. 


3 ERP an. b. 


Beh: Brant. 2S 


who brings up her four 
children very differently 
from grandma’s way 


Hees a story that covers three 
generations. Mrs. G. R. Strong, of Cler- 
mont, New York, sends us this letter. 

“Tn olden days,” she writes, “when my 
mother was a girl she was a delicate 
child. She tells me that at nine in the 
morning she was given a patent medicine 
for biliousness; at noon she took another 
for chronic constipation; and at three 
she took a blood builder. She has often 
told me people didn’t know much about 
health when she was a girl. 

“T often contrast my four fine, healthy 
youngsters with mother. We don’t fill 
them up with medicines the way people 
used to in mother’s day. Thanks to my 
doctor’s directions we just use Nujol 
regularly. It has not upset their stom- 
achs, and even when they had whooping: 
cough they only had serum and Nujol. 

“T could write a book about Nujol 
from my fourteen years of married life. 
My husband’s father uses it, and at sev- 
enty-four he is well and takes long walks. 

“The children are Bud, age thirteen; 
Royal, age ten; Elaine, age nine; and 
Joyce, age four. All of them are bright, 
active, and alert. They are advanced in 
school, and up to standard in weight and 
height. They love outdoor sports—hik- 
ing, swimming, and so on. We think 
we’re pretty lucky to have discovered 
such an easy way to keep in good shape. 

“You ean publish this—maybe it will 
help some other families to keep well!” 


N ujol, “regular as clockwork” now 
comes in two forms, plain Nujol and 
Cream of Nujol, the latter flavored and 
often preferred by children. You can get 
it at any drug store. 

What is your Nujol story? If you have 
been using Nujol for ten years or more, 
if you are bringing up your children on 
it, tell us. Address Stanco Incorporated, 
2 Park Avenue, Department 19U, New 
Copr. 1934, Stanco Inc. 
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CALLOUSES—BUNIONS—SORE TOES 


“What comfort!”, you'll 
exclaim the minute you 
apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads to aching corns, 
painful callouses, throbbing bunions, 
tender toes, chafed heels or sore insteps. 
Nagging shoe pressure or friction on the 
sensitive spot is instantly ended by these 
soothing, healing, protective, thin, cush- 
ioning pads. Corns, sore toes and blisters 
are easily prevented. This scientific, 
medically safe, sure 
treatment also quickly 


REMOVES CORNS 
and CALLOUSES 


Use Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
ads with the separate 
edicated Disks, in- 
cluded for this purpose 
in every box. The hard, 
dead skin then loosens 
for easy, painless re- 
moval. Don’t cut your 
corns or callouses and 
risk blood -poisoning. 
BE SAFE — use Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. 
Sizes for Corns, Cal- 
louses, Bunions and 
Corns between toes. 
Get a box today. Sold 
everywhere. 


Df Scholls 


Zino-pads 


Put one on—the™ pain is gone! 


" €or Callouses 


For Soft Corns 


Learn to Dance 


You can learn all the moderndances—the latest 
Yango steps, the new Fox Trots, dreamy Waltzes, 
smart Collegiate Steps, and popular Suciety Steps 


at home. easily and quickly. New chartmethod g@ 
makes dancing as simple as A-B-C. No music NY AR \ 
or partner required, Don’t be a wallflower. \\ AN iN 
i ie 
“GIES 
Vj 


iy} 
ie 


arp to dance.Complete course—28b pages, 
64 illustrations, sent on 6 Days’ Free Trial. 
Equals $20 00 course. Send no money. Pay 
postman only $1.98-plus postage upon arrival. 
Money back if not delighted. Catalog Free. 


Franklin Pub. Co., 800 No. Clark St..Dept. B-500 Chicago 


Gray Hair 


Best Remedy is Made At Home 

You can now make at home a better gray 
hair remedy than you can buy by following 
this simple recipe: To half pint of water add 
one ounce bay rum, a small box of Barbo 
Compound and one-fourth ounce of glycerine. 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix 
it yourself at very little cost. Apply to the hair 
twice aweek until the desired shade is obtained. 

Barbo imparts color to streaked, faded or 
gray hair, making it soft and glossy. It will 
mot color the scalp, is not sticky or greasy 
and does not rub off, 
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And what do 

WHAT EVERY you think every 
WOMAN KNOWS woman knows? 

CO) Simplythat 

M-G-M every husband 

likes to believe 

that the canoe of matrimony couldn’t 

navigate a-tall without his back-seat 
driving! Are you listenin’? 

Brian Aherne, poor but promising, 
needs three hundred pounds to start 
him off on a fancy career. Helen 
Hayes, a bit of an ugly duckling, (for 
plot purposes) gives him the money 
with the understanding that he is to 
marry her at the end of five years, 
providing she hasn’t changed her 
mind at the end of that time. 

Five years later, Brian is up for 
Parliament, thanks to Helen’s money. 
They are married and because Helen 
practically writes every word of his 
subsequent speeches, the fellow goes 
far and gains fame and fortune. 

Not realizing that his career is al- 
most utterly dependent on the little 
woman, Brian falls in love with a 
highly polished lady of the nobility, 
and Helen, discovering him, agrees to 
give him up to her rival, without tears 
or recrimination. 

But, before definitely making the 
break, Helen sends the pair to a 
friend’s estate to “get acquainted,” 
and, if J. M. Barrie hadn’t written 
the story, I’d be inclined to snort de- 
risively that the thing had been done 
before. And even before that. 

Brian discovers, to his amazement, 
that he hasn’t half appreciated Miss 
Hayes’ propensities. Furthermore, he 
is definitely convinced that even the 
strongest polish has its weak spots. 

So, properly chastened, the- con- 
ceited wretch goes home to his wife, 
learns how to laugh, and... all’s 
well! 

Director Gregory LaCava does right 
smart by the Scotch-British set-up. 


This classic, by 


GREAT our old _ friend, 
EXPECTATIONS Charles Dickens, 
e reminds us, just 
Universal a bit, of “An- 


thony Adverse” 

with an “Oliver Twist” complex. 
Henry Hull, who immortalized him- 
self as the star of the famous play, 
“Tobacco Road,” interprets the diffi- 
cult role of “Magwitch,” an escaped 
convict and a strange and mysterious 
fellow, as well. a 
On Christmas Eve, George Break- 


stone is visiting the graves of his’ 


father, mother and brothers, when 
Hull pops out from behind a tombstone 
and commands the frightened child to 
fetch him food, clothing and a file 
with which to relieve himself of the 
heavy iron that imprisons his leg. 

In helping the man, Georgie wins 
his eternal gratitude, and, when the 
little fellow is up for a beating for 
stealing the food, Hull steps forward 
and takes the blame. 

Hull has broken from prison for 
the sole purpose of killing the man 


who stole his wife, but, before he can. 


do more than bruise him up a bit, 
the law picks him up and... “back 
to prison he must go!” 


A year later, Georgie is “rented 
out” to Florence Reed, an eccentric 
and morbid middle-aged woman, who 
bitterly imsists on brooding over the 
dear, dead days when the man of her 
heart deserted her at the altar. To 
square things up, she has adopted a 
beautiful little girl for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing her up to hate men 
and make life as miserable as possible 
for -the entire male clan. And, with 
Georgie as a prospective victim, life 
takes on a glow of sadistic anticipa- 
tion. 

When the boy is sixteen, Phillips 
Holmes fills Georgie’s shoes and the 
play transfers itself to the home of 
Alan Hale, a simple blacksmith, to 
whom Holmes has been apprenticed. 

Out of a clear sky, a lawyer arrives 
on the scene with the great news that 
Phillips has been left a fortune by an 
unknown benefactor. It is stipulated 
that he shall go to the city and learn 
how to be a gentleman. 

In the big town, several years 
later, Holmes runs across Hull and 
discovers that he is the big-hearted 
fellow responsible for Phillips’ acquired 
gentlemanliness. 


Hull confides that, years ago, he. 


had a daughter, and, by putting two 
and two together, Holmes figures that 
the beautiful ward of the eccentric 
Florence Reed is little Nell herself! 

There are a lot of complications. 
Hull finds, and kills the man who 
broke up his home, is condemned to 
the gallows, but dies a natural death 
just before the execution. 

The morbid preamble is climaxed by 
a beautiful scene in a garden, where 
Phillips finds his childhood playmate 
grown to lovely young womanhood 
ane ready, now, to admit her love for 

im. 

Jane Wyatt, a newcomer from Lon- 
don, plays the grown-up sweetheart. 
Stuart Walker directs. 


It took three 
KID MILLIONS top-notch writers 
e to’ concoct this 
United Artists hilarious tale for 
our favorite 
comedian, Eddie Cantor, but, when 
Nunnally Johnson, Nat Perrin and 
Arthur Sheekman finished the job, we 
had to admit that the end more than 
justified the means. | 
From the sidelines, we watched 
Eddie go into his act and, as far as 
we’re concerned, the lad has more 
pep’ and appeal than ever. And, for 
Eddie, that’s something! { 
For the most part, the locale of the 
story is laid in Egypt, where Eddie’s 
father, an explorer, has dropped dead 
shortly after unearthing great riches 
from the tomb of the royal Sheik’s an- 
cestors. 
Eddie, heir to this great fortune, 
is living on the Brooklyn waterfront 
with three mean step-brothers, when 


the news arrives. Hopping a boat for 


Egypt, he discovers that no less than 
half a dozen other passengers are 
headed in the same direction to see 
what can be done about eliminating 


the rightful heir to the Sheik’s treas- 


ure. on. 
It is hilarious intrigue from _ be- 
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“I Couldnt Sit, 
Couldnt Stand. 
Coulduteven LieDoun! 


F THERE is anybody who knows what suffering 

is, it is the person afflicted with Piles ! 

Piles can do more to torment you and pull you 
down physically and mentally than almost any 
other single ailment. Yet on account of the deli- 
cacy of the subject many hesitate to seek relief. 

Yet Piles can have a very serious outcome, often 
necessitating surgery. 

If there’s anything that is genuine treatment of 
Piles it is Pazo Ointment! Pazo almost instantly 
relieves the pain, soreness and itching and stops 
any bleeding. But, more than that, Pazo tends to 
correct the condition of Piles as a whole. 

This is why: Pazo is threefold in effect. 

First, it is soothing, which relieves the soreness 
and inflammation. Second, it is healing, which 
repairs the torn and damaged tissues. Third, it is 
absorbing, which dries up any mucous matter and 
tends to shrink the swollen blood vessels which 
are Piles. 

Pazo comes in two forms —in tubes and tins. 
The tubes have a special Pile Pipe for insertion in 
the rectum. All drug stores sell Pazo at small cost. 
Get either a tube or tin today and see the genuine 
relief it holds in store for you. 


Easy Terms 
Only 10c a Day 


Save over }4 on all standard office 
models. Also portables af reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY 
All late models completely refinished like @ S$ 
brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Big free catalog shows actusl machines 
in full colors. yweat prices. Send at once. 
Free course in typing Included. 
. Monroe St. 


International Typewriter Exch., Boh. Wings: Chicago 


PURE KNITTED COPPER -¥; 


CHORE 


i , Yj 
STANTLY CLEANS POTS*AND*PANS 
Safely— quickly— thoroughly 
a ~ ~ Patented parallel outer layers provide— 
“Double the Wear, where the Wear comes” 


BACKACHES 
NEED WARMTH 


Tens of thousands of folks who used to suffer 
from miserable backaches, shoulder pains and 
chest congestion, now put on an Allcock’s 
Porous Plaster and find the most soothing re- 
lief. It’s simply wonderful for muscle pains 
caused by rheumatism, neuritis, arthritis, sci- 
atica, lumbago, sprains and strains. 

The beauty about Allcock’s Porous Plaster is 
its nice glow of warmth that makes you feel 
good right away. Actually, what's happening 
is that it draws the blood to that spot. It 
treats the backache where it is. No dosing 
when you use Allcock’s Porous Plaster. No 
fuss or muss, either. Allcock’s is the original 
Porous plaster. In almost 100 years no porous 
plaster has ever been made that goes on and 
comes off as easily, or that does as much good. 
Be sure the druggist gives you ALLCOCK'S 25c. 


What to Expect in 
the New Films 


ginning to end, with Cantor keeping 
up his end for more chuckles than 
you can shake a stick at. 

Imagine Eddie in harem pants and 
plenty of beads, trying to ward off the 
amorous advances of the Sheik’s 
twenty wives? 

Or, funnier yet, watch the magician 
put his Uncle Louie in a basket, clout 
him over the head and substitute a 
dog. Then, when the basket is opened 
and the pooch jumps out and dashes 
up the street, Eddie chases after him 
frantically yelling: “Stop, Uncle 
Louie ...! Wait a minute! ... Don’t 
be mad!” 

A harem queen tries to vamp him 
and, to evade the gal, he hides away 
in a cellar full of mummies. A jeal- 
ous sheik rouses him out and com- 
mands that he be boiled in oil! 

It’s all grand fun, and the finale is 
probably the most unique you have 
ever seen. 

Roy Del Ruth had the fun of direct- 
ing this one, with the old maestro, 
Seymour Felix handling the dance 
routines. 

Ethel Merman and George Murphy 
add their fine voices to the musical 
numbers, as well as Ann Sothern, who 
plays the romantic interest. 


You’re going to 
HAPPINESS meet up with a lot 


AHEAD of new folks this 
e month, and one of 
Warners the most interesting 
of the New York 

celebrities is Josephine Hutchinson, 


who plays the part of Dick Powell’s 
newest sweetheart in this story, by 
Harry Sauber. 

Josephine is a wealthy young lady 
who ducks her marriage to a blue blood 
and dashes out to join a New Year’s 
throng, winding up in a chop suey 
parlor where she meets Dick Powell, 
manager of a window-washing com- 
pany. 

Then and there, they fall for each 
other, and, not wanting to spoil the 
illusion, Josephine pretends that she is 
just a poor little girl, struggling vainly 
for a meagre existence in the whirl- 
pool of life. 

Racketeers have made it pretty tough 
for the window-washing business and, 
to protect himself, Dick is paring ex- 
penses in the hope of saving enough 
to buy himself about two thousand 
dollars worth of protection. 

Secretly, Josie goes to her rich 
papa and tells him all about it. And, 
just as the old man is handing her a 
check that is big enough to keep even 
a window washer in the style to 
which he would like to become ac- 
customed, lo and behold! . .. who 
should shinny up on the window ledge 
and pull out a wet sponge but... 
Dick himself! 

Seeing his girl friend give the old 
fellow a healthy kiss in exchange for 
the check, Dick draws his own con- 
clusions, meets her at the cheap little 
apartment she has taken and tells her 
he never did love her. You know how 
it is. 

After that, it takes a lot of jock- 
eying to get the love birds together 
again, but Director Mervyn LeRoy, 
with the help of a song or two from 

(Please turn to page 98) 
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STOP THAT 
COLD 


IN ITS TRACKS! 


Don’t LetIt“Get Going! i 


pXCoE® is nothing to “monkey with”. It 
. can take hold quickly and develop 
seriously. Take no chances on inviting 
dangerous complications. 


Treat a cold promptly and for what it is— 
an internal infection. Take a remedy that is 
internal and one that is expressly for colds and 
not for a number of other things as well. 


The wise thing to take is Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine—for several reasons. Instead 
of a “cure-all,” it is expressly a cold remedy. 
It is also an internal treatment which a cold 
requires. And it is complete in effect. 


Does the 4 Things Necessary 


First, it opens the bowels. Second, it combats 
the cold germs in the system and reduces the 
fever. Third, it relieves the headache and 
grippy feeling. Fourth, it tones the entire 
system and helps fortify against further attack. 
Anything less than that is not complete 


treatment, 
Safe! 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine contains 
nothing harmful and is absolutely safe to take. 
For more than forty years it has been the 
standard cold and grippe tablet of the world, 
the formula always keeping pace with Modern 
Medicine. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine comes in 
two sizes—30c and 50c. The 50c size is by far 
the more economical “buy” as it gives you 
20% more for your money. 


Always ask fully for Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine and look for the letters LBQ stamped 
on every tablet. 


World’s 
Standard 


DYE Your 
White or Colored Shoes 


BLACK 


Easy. Quick. Use Col- 
orShine Black Shoe 
Dye, and polish with 
ColorShine Black 
Creme. Makes them 42a 
permanent black, 
with beautiful polish. 
Only 10¢ at Wool- 
worth stores. Twelve 
kinds of ColorShine 
forall colorsand kinds 
of shoes. Bottles or 
tubes. Wonderful! 


SHOE 
PRESSINGS 


AT WOOLWORTH 
STORES 


CHIEFTAIN MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


REMINGTON 
¢ PORTABLE 


H RADAY A new Remington Port« 
Es able. Carrying case free. 
~*~. Use 10 days without 
iy: cost. If you keep it, pay 
‘only 10c a day. Write. 
Say: How can I get a 

y Remington Portable on 10- 
Yap day free trial offer for only 

10c_a day. Remington Rand 
[nc., Dept. 170-11, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PERFUME 


To Match YOUR Type and 
Personality <«<S 


Which Screen Star 
is YOUR Type? 


Gerly, celebrated Parfu- 
meur has perfume-typed 
the famousStars of stage 
andscreen and nowofters 
these personal perfume 
creations to glorifyYOUR 
loveliness as it does 
theirs. | ~ 
Gerly discovered 11 dif- 
al tise easier — 
alities in which a: ars, aS 
well as every American wo- SNe SAE NOD , 
man could be included. Then CIR ee 
France was searched for its __ ue 
rarest oils and perfume ingredients. These were combined 
and blended by the genius of master Parfumeurs to develop 
the perfect fragrance for each type. 


Your 10e store is now displaying these intriguing Gerly 
French Perfumes created expressly for the famous screen 
Stars listed below. From these you can choose 
the correct fragrance to match your own 
particular type. If your favorite chain store 
cannot supply you, mail the coupon today. 


HOWE CO. Inc. of Calif. 
728 South Hill, Los Angeles, Dept. 12 
Please send me introductory vial of Gerly French 
Perfume created for Screen Stars listed below. I 
enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for each type checked. 
() Joan Crawford, Brunette ( ) Jean Harlow, 
Platinum ( ) Thelma Todd, Blonde ( ) Claudette 
Colbert, Brunette ( )MyrnaLoy, Auburn ( )Anita 
() Mary Astor, Auburn ( ) Leila Hyams, Blonde. 


FREE OFFER -.+.send snapshot with order, and state color of 
hair, complexion and eyes for your special FREE Perfume Analysis. 


Page, Blonde 


Name. 


EE 


City see eS ee Se SE igtate aS he oy 
——— = ———_ 
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Mister Powell, manages to swing the 
story around to a happy finish, and 


everybody is satisfied. 


Which will 

ENTER MADAME you have? 
) Dick Powell 
Paramount singing ‘Pop 


Goes Your 
Heart”? ... or Elissa Landi, warbling 
grand opera? 

From an opera box, Cary Grant 
hears Elissa knock a few high C’s 
off the ceiling, and, then and there, 
makes up his mind that life won’t be 
complete unless he can have those 
“do-re-mi’s” served up with his morn- 
ing bacon and eggs forever after. 

While his erstwhile girl friend, 
Sharon Lynne, looks down her nice 
nose at the idea, Cary and la Landi 
slip away and tell it to the nearest 
Justice of the Peace, swearing that 
itll be for keeps. Or else. 

Or else . . . shortly after the cere- 
mony, lLandi’s agent appears with 
the exciting news that he has signed 
her for a concert tour in Scandinavia 
Elissa thinks it’s a right swell idea, 
but Cary, after trying to talk her out 
of it, packs his other collar and hops 
a boat for America, mad as anything! 

While the little woman is going 
over big in Scandinavia, Cary starts 
divorce proceedings, announcing his 
intention of marrying Sharon Lynne. 

Elissa can’t take it. Cancelling all 
engagements, she leaves for America, 
determined to tell her short-time hus- 
band a wifely thing or two. 

Arriving in this country, she puts 
on a dinner, inviting a bunch of 
Bohemian pals to make merry in honor 
of her return. A bit reluctantly, Cary 
attends and is so intrigued by his 
wife’s singing and the general at- 
mosphere of the crowd that, after it’s 
all over, he goes home, gets his car- 
pet slippers and returns, for keeps. 

Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne wrote 


the tale of operatic intrigue, and 
Elliott Nugent directs. 
Franchot Tone 


GENTLEMEN makes his debut on 


ARE BORN =the Warner lot in 
e Robert Johnson’s 
Warners story of the trials 


and tribulations of 
young men “just out of college.” 

Tone, Ross Alexander, Merwin Light 
and John Foran graduate from college 
and start out in the world to make 
their respective marks. 

It’s plenty tough going, but, in 
spite of poverty and big, bad wolves 
at the door, Ross marries Jean Muir 
and they settle down, happy. 

Tone is in love with Margaret 
Lindsay but, because she’s the kind 
of gal that can afford to order from 
the left-hand side of the menu, he’s 
a bit fearful about announcing his 
intentions. > 

Foran, trying to make a living, 
meets Ann Dvorak, a librarian, and, 
because they, too, love each other, 
Ann refuses to allow a two-figure pay 
check to stand in the way of their 
cor do’s.” 


Foran gets a job delivering parcels . 


in a department store, owned by John 
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Eldredge, an alumnus of the same 
college, who is quite that-a-way about 
Tone’s girl friend. 

Because business is slack, Eldredge 
is forced to let Foran go; and, just 
about the same time, Ann is kicked 
off the library pay roll because she is 
married. 

Up against it and desperate, Foran 
holds up a pawnbroker, and Tone, 
going to get the story of the shooting 
for his newspaper, finds his old pal 
in the morgue. 

Becoming involved in a bank failure, 
Margaret’s father commits suicide; 
and, on top of everything else, Mar- 
garet tells Franchot that she has 
decided to marry Eldredge for his 
money. : 

About this time, Ross and Jean 
present the world with a potential 
president and, when all the old crowd 
gather at their flat to greet the new 
arrival, Ross decides to play Cupid. 

Pushing Margaret and Tone into a 
spare room and locking the door on 
them, he promotes what you ... and 
you have been hoping for, all 
along. It’s a nice ending for everybody 
except Miss Dvorak. Al Green directs. 


‘May Robson... 


ORCHIDS bless her! is back 
AND ONIONS in the same old 
e dressing room 
Columbia where she won 


such glowing 
laurels for her incomparable perform- 
ance in “Lady for a Day.” 

May is hauled into night court for 
giving the well-deserved “razzberry” 
to a “not-good-but-loud” mammy 
singer. 

The kindly judge, who has a soft 
spot in his heart for the lovable old 
lady, sentences her to Auburn peni- 
tentiary for five years. But, after 
court is adjourned, he changes the 
sentence to “life” in the county poor- 


house, where you just know he in- | 


tends to see to it that May has the 
best of everything. 

Carole Lombard, a fan dancer, 
brought into court for indecent ex- 
posure, pays her five-hundred dollar 
fine and, due to a brain storm of her 
publicity agent, goes to the same 
poorhouse to adopt a “mother,” be- 
cause it’s Mothers’ Day; at the time 
it seems to be a swell publicity stunt. 

The gals take to each other and be- 
cause May wants to see to it that 
Carole has all the things she’s missed, 
she manages to introduce the ex-fan 
dancer to the richest man in England. 

The fellow falls for the idea but, 
just about the time it begins to look 
like wedding bells, Carole falls in love 
with Roger Pryor, a struggling young 
lawyer. 

Having been in love with Roger’s 
father, long ago, May can see the 
girl’s angle, but the boy’s uppity 
mama raises particular heck, swearing 
that she’ll have Robson slammed in the 


jail house if Carole doesn’t break her | 


lease on Roger’s affections. 
Carole breaks with Roger, and May, 


realizing the sacrifice, goes on a rip- | 
snorting, window -smashing rampage, 


figuring to get her pseudo daughter so 
cisgusted that she’ll leave her cold. 


Si ii ae lla 


Relieves 


| Teething 


Be 


, 


~ Pains 


WITHIN 1 MINUTE 


HEN your baby suffers fromteeth- 

ing pains, just rub a few drops of 
Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on thesore, 
tender, little gums and the pain will 
be relieved within one minute. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is the 
prescription of a famous baby spe- 
cialist, contains no narcotics and has 
been used by mothers for almost fifty 
years. It is strongly recommended by 
doctors and nurses instead of the un- 
sanitary teething ring. 


JUST RUB IT ON THE GUMS 


DR.HAND’S 


Teething Lotion 


Buy Dr.Hand’s from your druggist today 


If You Have a Man 
to Cook For... 


you'll want the Tower food circular 
"Food Men Prefer." It gives the 
breakfast dishes that start them hap- 
pily on their day. Real masculine 
menus for every meal of the day, tool 
Meat dishes! Salads! Cakes and 
pies! Puddings and frozen desserts! 
Fixed like men like them—and easy 


to prepare, too, from these excellent: 


recipes. Send 10 cents to Rita Cal- 
houn, Tower Magazines, Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


VICTORY TIPS 
They Stand the Strain 


Ouas 


What to Expect in 
the New Films 


May is picked up for disorderly con- 
duct, and sent before Walter Con- 
nolly, the same kindly judge who has 
suspended her old five-year sentence in 
favor of the poor house. 

Understanding more of the facts 
than May realizes, Connolly repri- 
mands her mildly and orders her 
locked up for the day. And, when 
Carole and Roger dash down to the 
jail, May stands on the other side of 
her barred door, witnessing the mar- 
riage of the girl she loves to the son 
of the man she once loved. 

Dwight Taylor wrote the story 
especially for Miss Robson, and David 
Burton directs. 


Binnie Barnes 


WHEN is a beautiful 
LADIES DREAM young _ klepto- 
e maniac with a 
Universal grand passion 


for beautiful dia- 
monds and rare perfume. 

Paul Cavanaugh, who has never met 
the lady, is so intrigued by her beauty 
that he follows her from one jewelry 
store to another, making good to the 
management for anything Binnie may 
have picked up on her way out. 

The police find a glove Binnie has 
earelessly dropped and, in spite of 
Paul, are suspicious enough to take the 
mitten to Neil Hamilton’s perfume 
shoppe for the purpose of finding out 
who had purchased the peculiar scent. 

Curious, Neil goes to the hotel for 
the fun of being in at the arrest, but, 
one look at Binnie and he falls in 
love with her. 

Hoping to spare her the ignominy 
of arrest, Neil puts her on a train, 
tells her to go away and begin over. 

But, when he returns to his apart- 
ment, there sits Binnie, calm as you 
please, announcing that, as long as 
she has never sold any of her ill-gotten 
gains, she intends giving herself over 
to the authorities, since her appre- 
hension is inevitable anyhow. 

Cavanaugh arrives on the scene and 
tells her that he has always loved her, 
and that he hasn’t the least idea that 
she’ll be able to give up diamond 
snatching. 

So Binnie makes the two a proposi- 
tion. If, after a thorough test, she 
can’t resist the temptation to steal 
4 then, she’ll marry Cavanaugh. 
But, if things work out to the con- 
trary ... it will be Neil. 

How the author, William Hurlbut, 
works things out to a happy ending is 
something you’ll have to wait for 
since to tell you might spoil your 
entertainment. Ernst L. Frank directs. 


Ida Lupino runs 

READY away from _ boarding 
FOR LOVE school and bursts in 

e on her mother, Mar- 

Paramount jorie Rambeau a 

vaudeville actress, with 

the startling news that she wants to 
go on the stage. 

Marjorie refuses to allow her to 
do this and sends her ambitious 
daughter packing to stay with a prim 
auntie in Chetwattle Falls. 

_ Riding along, with the body of an 

important business man in the “bag- 

gage coach ahead,” Ida loses her 
(Please turn to page 100) 
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EYEBROW 
PENCIL 


Know the allure of beautiful eyes . . . bring 
out the hidden depths of loveliness that lie 
within the shadows like rare jewels glitter- 
ing in a deep, mysterious pool . . . perfect 
their secrets . . . capture them in your 
own eyes with Soft Luna Eyebrow Pencil. 


MADE | 
BY JS STAEDTLER. INC 


Soft Luna is the creation of Staedtler, the 
originator of the eyebrow pencil. Its softness 
mokes its application eosy—without the 
pressure of the ordinary eyebrow pencil. Soft 
tuna is on sole af all 5 and 10 cent stores. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET “EYE MAGIC” 


J.S. Staedtler, Inc., 55 Worth St., New York City 


R783€ “SOFT LUNA” 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me your booklet “Eye Magic™ 


Nome. 


Address 


City. Stote. 


Have Hair That Is 


CARESSABLE 


EN love to smooth and caress soft, lus- 

trous hair. When a woman’s hair no 
longer holds glamour and allure—something 
is wrong. Improper shampooing, most likely, 
has robbed hair of its natural lustre and 
beauty. 

Have “Caressable. Hair.’ Bring out the 
natural lustre and softness—shampoo with 
the wonderful new Castile Shampoo developed 
by the Marchands hair experts. Marchand’s 
Castile Shampoo CLEANSES PERFECTLY 
then RINSES COMPLETELY—leaving the 
hair radiantly clean, naturally lustrous, caress- 
able. And you'll get a real surprise when you 
find how easily and nicely you can re-arrange 
your wave or curl. Marchand’s really leaves 
the hair soft and manageable. It is made from 
rich olive oils (good for dry scalps) with just 
enough cocoanut oil to make it lather richly. 

Marchand’s Castile Shampoo CLEANSES 
all shades of hair. It does NOT lighten or 
change the color of hair and is NOT to be 
confused with the famous Marchand Golden 
Hair Wash. 


MARCHAND’S CASTILE SHAMPOO 
WILL NOT LIGHTEN HAIR 


Ask Your Druggist—or Get by Mai!— 
Use Coupon 


ia See om ee 
| C. MARCHAND CoO., 


| 251 W. 19th St., N. Y. C. TM-11-34 l 
35¢ enclosed—Please send me your shampoo. | 
Name. 2... cc crc nce seers ccccceeessscasesenes I 

| Address... 0.02.0 cesses eee eee eeeeeeenne ees | 
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New 


Films 
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doggie and, when the natives of Chet- 
wattle Falls see a strange young 
woman crying her eyes out, they feel 
that she is weeping over the deceased 
who has been quite a Dapper Dan in 
his day, and, right away, Ida becomes 
plenty notorious. 

Dick Arlen, a reporter, gives the 
story quite a big play in his newspaper 
and, when he meets Ida and finds out 
that the story is untrue, it’s too late 
to do anything about it. 

The widow of the late business 
leader gives Ida a good workout in 
an old colonial ducking stool and by 
the time the soaking Ida gets her 
breath, she’s all over the front pages 
and more notorious than ever. 

Promoters from all over the country 
flock to Chetwattle Falls with so many 
glamorous propositions that Ida 
doesn’t know which one to ‘take. 

In love with the girl, Arlen tries to 
talk her out of taking any of them, 
but, Ida, realizing that it’s the chance 
of a lifetime, gives him a good argu- 
ment, with the result that Dick, the 
rascal, walks out of her life “for- 
ever.” 

After he’s gone, Ida exercises her 
feminine prerogative and changes her 
mind, deciding definitely that she’d 
rather have love than any kind of 
career. 

So, it’s off to Niagara Falls. 

Ida is at last “ready for love,” as 
the authors, Roy Flannagan and 
Eulalie Spence put it. And Marion 
Geringe does his level best with the 
direction. 


Yoo, hoo . . . Skin- 

WAGON nay! .. . Injuns an’ 

WHEELS everything! .. . Come 
e a-runnin’ bee! 

Paramount Paramount reverts 


to the pioneer days in 
this saga of the past when covered 
wagons were the last word in travel 
and sturdy women stood, shoulder to 
shoulder, with their menfolks to fight 
oft the swarthy redskin. 

When the wagon train, headed by 
Randolph Scott, starts out on the long 
trail to Oregon, Gail Patrick, a comely 
young widow, and her small son, Billy 
Lee, hop in the family buggy and 
prepare to trek along with the hardy 
frontiersmen. 

Randy takes one look at the one 
hoss shay and says “no go,” but 


Monte Blue, a bad mans in league 
with the Indians, loans Gail one of his 
wagons, thinking, no doubt, that the 
lady will appreciate the gesture and 
maybe let him hold her hand after 
they get better acquainted. 

The authors, Charles Logue, Jack 
Cunningham, and Car] A. Russ, have 
employed all the good old mechanics 
of Indian fighting, with the result that 
the kids are going to see what mama 
and papa saw (and liked) in the days 
when the movie industry was in its 
infancy. 

Flaming arrows cut their way across 
the horizon, pioneer scalps litter the 
highway, but, in spite of all, Randy 
and Gail overcome each new hardship 
and carry on to find love and happi- 
ness at the end of the trail. 

Charles Barton directs. 


High in political 

WLL FIX IT circles, Jack Holt is 

e in a position to “fix” 
Columbia just about any propo- 
sition that comes his 
way. However, when his kid brother, 
Jimmy Butler, is to be barred from 
the school ball team just because he 
does his algebra ten times and gets 
ten different answers, Holt discovers 
that the pretty schoolmarm is one 
person he can’t do anything about. 

When Jack sends roses and a note 
suggesting that teacher skip the alge- 
bra proposition, Mona Barrie throws 
the roses out the window and keeps 
Jimmy after school to furrow his 
young brow over the ins and outs 
of “X,” the unknown quantity, while 
the rest of the boys are knocking ’em 
over the fence in a nearby back lot. 

When Jack comes back with theater 
tickets and a wrist watch, Mona makes 
confetti out of the pasteboards, re- 
turns the watch, via Jack’s chauffeur, 
and launches an attack of ratio and 
proportion that sends the uncompre- 
hending Jimmy sprawling for the 
count of ten. 

It’s a fight to the finish and, before 
the thing is over, Jack runs up the 
white flag, presents the city with a 
brand new park, and marries the 
readin’ and writin’ expert in self- 
defense! 

Ethel Hill and Dorothy Howell are 
the authors and Roy Neill gets direc- 
torial honors for this one. 


GIlETS* FOr’ Gi RESM--Acs 


With the aid of our New Method Circulars you can make these attractive and prac- 


tical gifts for Christmas. Here they are: 


. 338—A becoming crocheted bed jacket. 


- 339—A new style work bag. 


- 340—A laundry bag made of two good-looking wash cloths. 
. 341—Directions for making crochet and linen table pads. 
- 342—A dainty transparent hat stand cover. 


- 343—An engaging handbag which may be made of velvet or corded silk, 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles, care of NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., enclosing 4 cents for one circular, 10 cents for 3 circulars, or 15 cents 


for all six. 
accompanying descriptions. 


Be sure to indicate which circulars you want by the numbers given in the 


@ ‘‘Baby Cory coughed 
night after night,’’ writes 
Mrs. F. H. Cook, Verona, 
N. J. ‘‘Doctor said, ‘Perrus- 
sin.’ Two days later her 
cough was gone!”* 


ATURE put thou- 
sands of tiny lubricat- 
ing glands in your throat and bronchial 
tubes to keep them moist. When you “‘catch 
cold,” these glands clog, throat dries, phlegm 
thickens and sticks . . . tickles. You cough! 


PERTUSSIN clears up the clogged mois- 
ture glands that cause dry throat. 
Phlegm loosens up. Relief! 


Pertussin is safe for old and 
young. Contains 
no narcotics. 
Will not upset 
the stomach. 
Keep a bottle at 


hand—always! 
DOCTORS KNOW Per- 
tussin quickly stimu- 


PERTUSSIN lates throat glands! 


helps nature cure your cough 


Give Your 
HANDS 
A (hance! 


SCOUR WITH SKOUR-PAK 


Hands can’t be nice—if you scour with 
things that roughen and scratch them. 
For scouring there’s nothing better than 
steel wool. But for hands sake—use the 
| Steel Wool Brush—Skour-Pak. Avoid 
careless use of steel wool (or metal fiber) 
and other scouring devices—avoid messy, 
scratched fingers and possible infection. 


For safer, quicker, better scouring—and 
for lovelier hands, use— 


SKOUR-PAK 


THE STEEL WOOL BRUSH 


_ Special non-rusting steel wool—fastened in a 
handy safety rubber holder. No waste—can 
_ be used down to last inch. Drains clean. 


_ Sold at 5 and 10 cent Stores, Grocery, 
_ Hardware and Department Stores. 


| RIDGWAYS, Inc.,60WarrenSt.,N.Y.C. 
eS, 
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Laugh 
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of looking at it, the screen is by far 
the more inspirational of the two. I’ve 
produced so many of my own plays 
both here and in New York that I 
can, and have become bored with the 
routine of the theater. But I have 
never put my foot on a sound stage 
for a new picture without experiencing 
a thrill in contemplating the vastness 
of the movie audience, and the great 
outlay of money it takes to produce 
even a bad picture. To me, the con- 
trast between the thrill of the stage 
and the screen is comparable to the 
feeling of a gambler sitting in on a 
penny ante ... in contrast to...a 
no-limit game. The mechanics of the 
stage are no longer a mystery to me 
. «. they would not be even to a child 
who was backstage for twenty-four 
hours. But I am still in the dark as 
to the mysteries of the camera and 
the microphone .. and no amount 
of explanation can thoroughly clear 
these matters in my mind.” 

I suggested that perhaps his intense 
enthusiasm for the movies might part- 
ly be laid at the door of his excep- 
tional “free lance” contracts which 
permit him to pick and choese roles 
he wants to do, without being ham- 
pered like the contracted player who 
has to do anything that is tossed his 
way. 

Though the Horton manners are far 
too courtly and old-world to permit 
the out-and-out contradiction of a lady, 
I got the idea that this was not the 


case. 

“T’ve heard that legend about me, 
too,” he smiled, “but it isn’t true. I’ve 
never refused a single screen role 
offered to me. Even if I were in a 
position to, which I do not feel I am, 
I would not, because I think it is not 
possible for any actor to tell by merely 
reading a part just how the finished 
picture will come out on the screen. 
There is too much rewriting of stories 
and dialogue; and too much resting in 
the hands of an artistic director, for 
any actor to miss the chance of being 
in a “hit,” merely because he did not 
like the looks of his part in print. I 
would work with a director like Lu- 
bitsch if the script read with all the 
dullness of the alphabet. I’d know he 
would be able to make it alive, thrill- 
ing and human. Far from being 
choosey about my roles ... ]’m flat- 
tered by every offer I get. Really, I 
mean it. 


“(CYE course,” he conceded with that 
slight side-tilt of his head that is 
so characteristic of the screen Horton, 
“T’ve never really been subjected to 
the many things, including marriage 
rumors, divorce rumors and alimony, 
which I understand are among the 
things which make Hollywood a bore 
to so many actors. I’ve never been 
married, though I’ve contemplated that 
pleasant estate once or twice. So 
have continued to make my home with 
my mother. We have quite a gay time 
of it, too, out at our San Fernando 
Valley ranch. I can’t say I miss any 
of the delights of family life. Due to 
the fact that I have several brothers and 
sisters with children, have even 
known how it feels to look out the 
(Please turn to page 102) 


Water test reveals 
moisture-proof 
face powder 


Po to yourself that Luxor won’t mix 
with water for, then, it won’t mix with 
the oil or perspiration of your skin; it won't 
mat into floury blotches; it won't slide over 
certain spots, leaving them bright and shiny 
while it cakes and hardens in other places. 


Do this. Pour a teaspoonful of Luxor Face 
Powder into a glass of water. Stir it, briskly. 
Notice that it doesn’t mix to form a paste. 
No, indeed. Watch that powder. It rises to 
the surface as dry and soft and fine as though 
it were on your cool, fresh skin. 


Now, give Luxor what we call the face-test. 
Notice how smooth and even it is. Watch 
how lasting it is, as minutes go into hours. 
- Use Luxor Face Powder and face all eyes 
confidently ... sure of asmooth, fresh, dainty, 
alluring skin! All toilet goods counters sell it. 


Special Formula Cream 


A cream whose action you can watch while it 
works. You put it on; it disappears. You smooth 
it in;it reappears, bearing a load of deep-pore dirt. 
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Quarter- ounce bot- 
tle of $3 La Richesse 
perfume with every 
55c package of Luxor 
Face Powder fora 
limited time only. 
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3-IN-ONE OIL 


“| Three-in-One makes 
sewing easier to do, 
and easier on your 
nerves. For 3-in-One 
not only lubricates 
the machine thor- 
oughly, but keeps 
the action parts 
cleaner; free of rust. 
Use it regularly to 
keep your sewing 
machine always 
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Tired..Nervous 
<<“ Wife 


Wins Back 
Pep! 


ER raw nerves 
ve were soothed. 
. She banished that 
, ‘‘dead tired’ feel- 
; ing. Wonnew youth- 
: : ful color—restful 
nights, active days—all because sherid her system of 
bowel-clogging wastes that were sapping her vitality. 
NR Tablets (Nature’s Remedy)—the mild, safe, all- 
vegetable laxative—worked the transformation. Try 
it for constipation, biliousness, headaches, dizzy spells, 
colds. See how refreshed you 
feel. At all druggists’—25c, 


TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


St. Louis, Missouri 


relief for acid indigestion, 


cid indigestion, 
“TU MS" Quick omach, heartburn. Only 10c. 
Brush Away 


GRAY | 
HAIR 


and Look /O 


Years Younger : 
Now you can really look years younger and retain 
your youthful charm and appearance, With a small 
brush and BROWNATONE, you just tint those 
streaks or patches of gray or faded hair to lustrous 
shades of blonde, brown, or black. 

Over twenty-two years success. Don’t experiment. 
BROWNATONE is guaranteed harmless for tinting 
gray hair—active coloring agent is of vegetable origin. 
Easily and quickly applied—at home. Cannot affect 
waving of hair. BROWNATONE is economical and 
lasting—it will not wash out. No waiting. No dis- 
appointments. Just brush or comb it in. Easy to prove 
by applying a little of this famous tint to a lock of 
hair. Shades: “Blonde to Medium Brown” and “Dark 
Brown to Black”’—cover every need. r 

BROWNATONE is only 50c—at all drug and toilet 
counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 
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window and see ten or twelve advanc- 
ing upon us for dinner, with only 
four lamb chops, or something equally 
inadequate, in the house!” 


HOUGH he insists upon kidding 

about his life as a gentleman farmer, 
he really indulges in that existence 
more typically than any other Holly- 
wood actor. His estate, twelve miles 
from Hollywood, is a favorite gather- 
ing place for his friends for his justly 
famous Sunday morning breakfasts, 
and to the best of even the candid 
cameramen’s knowledge, Eddie has 
never yet been caught in a Hollywood 
night club, prefering to sit on his own 
verandah and observe “tomatoes, or 
perhaps they are beets” growing at 
his doorstep. 

This “lazy, the roof-needs-fixing” 
farm life has been a dream of Horton’s 
ever since he was a kid in Brooklyn 
where they go in for many things, 
but seldom farming. Just as all farm 
kids are supposed to dream of some- 
day conquering the Big City, Eddie, a 
city kid, dreamed cf conquering the 
farm. The fact that there had been no 
farmers in his background (his father, 
Edward Everett Horton Sr., was an 
editorial writer on the New York 
Times and his mother, Isabella Diack 
Horton had never set her foot off a 
sidewalk) made little difference. He 
filed farming away as a desirable 
occupation later to be consummated in 
his life, and in the meantime there 
was his public school education in 
Brooklyn, Oberlin College and Colum- 
bia University to be completed. 

It was at Oberlin, and later Colum- 


bia, that Eddie’s attention first turned 
tc dramatic art. He wrote, directed 
and acted in college class plays when- 
ever the opportunity presented. On 
graduation from college, he was in- 
duced to try for a business career, via 
New York and New Jersey Telephone 
Co., but three weeks sufficed to cure 
him of, his commercial ambitions. 

His first theatrical engagement was 
a twenty-five weeks run with the 
Orpheum Players in Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed by one year with Mrs. Beulah 
Jay’s Little Theatre Players, sixty-four 
weeks on the B. F. Keith vaudeville cir- 
cuit and five years stock with Thomas 
Wilkes in Los Angeles. 

In 1921 he began his motion picture 
career when he appeared in ‘Too 
Much Business.” From that time to 
this Eddie has not left pictures ex- 
cept for an “enforced” vacation of a 
year which took place soon after talk- 
ing pictures came in and musicals be- 
came the rage. During the bleak spell 
when there were no “Horton” roles, 
Eddie occupied his time by producing 
his own stage shows in Los Angeles 
and with Florence Eldridge as his co- 
star he scored distinct hits in “Among 
the Married” and “Private Lives.” It 
was also during this period that he 
found time to scout about and search 
for that ideal farm of his—a kid dream 
he really never got over. 

“The place started out as ‘Horton’s 
Folly’,’ he cheerfully explains. “No 
one thought I’d ever stick it out. And 
perhaps I wouldn’t if it weren’t so 
close to the city! I like my farming 
as I like my movies ... with a spice 
of variety!” 


A Woman is Always Acting 


(Continued from page 58) 


the curve of seventeen she had run into 
mishap. 

With the face of an imp and the 
voice of an angel, she whirled down 
from the Boston Conservatory of Music 
full of high notes and higher hopes to 
sing Peep-Bo in “The Mikado” for a 
single New York performance at the 
Casino. She wanted to show her 
father, the seasoned theatrical pro- 
ducer William A. Brady, what she 
could do. Her demonstration was 
breathlessly sudden and vastly start- 
ling. Tripping out on the stage for her 
opening number, “Three Little Maids 
from School,’ with Fritzi Scheff and 
Christie MacDonald, she came down 
with a bang that shamed the bass 
drum. She had forgotten, it seemed, to 
rub resin on the bottom of her slippers. 
But in the bright lexicon of her eager 
youth there was no such word as flop, 
so she picked herself up and went into 
her song as though she always came 
from school on something more than 
her feet. 

Having established her amateur 
standing, the plucky debutante nursed 
and ambition for two 
months, then gained~a professional 
footing in the same Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operetta. 
rise was rapid both as prima donna 
and dramatic star. It attained its peak 
in her triumph as the morbid, tragic 
daughter in Eugene O’Neill’s deep- 
shadowed “Mourning Becomes Electra.” 


After that first fall, her 


Today, thanks to the screen, we have 
the new Alice Brady, gay, sunny 
mirthful. 

Could this lively flibbertigibbet, I 
wondered, possibly be her real self? 

“T’m afraid it is,” she confessed with 
a laugh. 

“Then you yourself are never mor- 
bid?” I dared to inquire. 

“T’m not so sure of that,’ she medi- 
tated. “With an Irish father and a 
French mother, I suppose I must be at 
least a morbid Russian.” 


ize mother, you may be interested 
to know, was Marie Rene, a dancer 
who tip-toed out of this world not long 
after her child had crept into it. That 
child soon learned to call Grace George 
“Mom.” 

“But I really am moody, change- 
able,” Miss Brady now admitted with 
privileged inconsistency, “one day up 
on the heights, the next down in the 
abysmal depths. It’s only natural, con- 
sidering my parentage, that I should 
be volatile.” 

Her father once had managed that 
mannerly champion of the  prize- 
ring, “Gentlemen Jim” Corbett, but I 
doubted whether anyone ever had 


really succeeded in managing. Lady. 


Alice. Sparring with the thought, I 
wisely decided to duck it and bob up 
safely by remarking: ; 

“But you seem happy in pictures.” 
_“T am,” agreed Miss Brady, “very 
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clips to match your cords, 10c. 
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YOUR OWN CURTAINS 


Curtains are important 
whatever your decorative 
scheme. You can make ex- 
actly the type of curtain you 
prefer with the aid of our 
New Method Circulars. Here 


they are: 


No. 258. Modernistic Window 


Drapery. 


No. 259. Ruffied curtains for Co- 
lonial rooms including dotted Swiss 
sash curtains and chintz drapes 
from Richard Arlen's living rcom. 


No. 260. Sally Eilers" kitchen cur- 
tains with ball fringe trimming. 


No. 261. Casement and draw cur- 
tains including Lilian Harvey's 
dining reom curtains. 


No. 262. Formal draped curtains 
of the French type. 


No. 63. Curtain rods and other 
fixtures. 


No. 264. Measuring curtains. 


No. 265. Fabric and colors for 
window curtains and draperies. 


Write to Frances Cowles, 
care of this Magazine, enclos- 
ing 4 cents for any one circu- 
lar, 10 cents for 3 circulars, 
or 15 cents for all 8. Be sure 
to indicate what circulars 
you want by the numbers 
given in the accompanying 
descriptions. 


DON TSS 
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THE OLD RELIABLE EXTERMINATOR 


Used the World over for many generations 
to kill rats, pce and Specs animals. A 
sure way to do away wit nger ts. 
Safe to handle, Sold by penteal atekes atl 
druggists. 25c, 50c a box. 


*' Manufactured by E. S. WELLS, Chemist. 


A Woman is 
Always Acting 


happy. For one thing, it’s possible to 
be far more creative in pictures than 
it is in plays.” 

This was so unexpected that it quite 
knocked the wind out of me. 

“It’s simple enough,” Miss Brady 
proceeded to point out. “In a play the 
creation of a character is wholly a 
matter of rehearsals. Then it becomes 
nothing but repetition, playing the part 
night after night in exactly the same 
way. But in pictures you’re all the 
time doing something different, so 
you’re always in a creative mood. 
Each scene, worked out as you go 
along, keeps your interest fresh and ac- 
tive. You’re not finished with your cre- 
ative work until the picture itself is 
finished. Of course, if you get up at 
six in the morning and have to stay all 
day with a poor part your interest in 
it isn’t so lively.” 

“Well,” was all I could say, “you’ve 
surprised me in pictures.” 

“ve surprised myself,” she laughed. 
“Of course, I was in silent pictures 
years ago, when I got six thousand 
dollars a week—which is a whole lot 
more than I’m getting now. But that 
was different, and I was rotten.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“T needed a voice. Personality is a 
peculiar thing. Some have it in their 
faces, some in the way they move. 
Mine’s in my voice. Deprive me of it 
and I’m lost. Wiggling my face around 
doesn’t do me any good, because I’m 
not pictorial. So, you see, I’ve simply 
got to talk.” 

oe you miss an audience to talk 
Cue? 

“Not a bit. That’s all nonsense, any- 
way so far as I’m concerned. For my 
part, I’ve always been deathly afraid 
of an audience. It seems to close in on 
me, and it terrifies me. I can’t explain 
it, unless it is that I’m a_ hopeless 
victim of claustrophobia. I had it so 
badly in ‘Mourning Becomes Electra’ 
that it led to something even worse, 
occupational neuritis. I got it from 
standing perfectly rigid for what 
seemed hours. I used to drive my 
nails into my clenched hands to keep 
from screaming. My whole body ached, 
every nerve was a needle, while I stood 
there silent as a graven image. There’s 
nothing so hard as a lot of heavy 
standing around in front of an audi- 
ence. You can’t escape it in a play, 
but you can, I’m thankful to say, in 
a picture.” 


Ny her dread of audiences, it 
seemed a bit strange that Miss 
Brady should have gone into the stage 
production of “Biography” out on the 
Coast. 

“I think it’s a good thing to do 
occasionally,” she said. “I think, too, 
that the picture industry likes its stars 
to do stage things once in a while— 
provided the plays aren’t failures. In 
that case, the change hurts rather than 
helps. I’m sorry now I didn’t go on 
tour before going into talking pictures. 
That’s where I made a big mistake, for 
if I had toured in a play I’d now have 
a bigger audience in pictures, be more 
widely known. But, like so many 
others, I was too fond of the comfort 
of my New York apartment to go on 
the road for any length of time. The 

_ (Please turn to page 105) 
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West of Rocky Mts. 
two sizes—to¢ and I5¢ 

FASHION NOTE—Shoe styles this Fall 
feature browns and colors. There’s a 
SHINOLA POLISH to clean and shine 
every shade of leather. For browns, use 
Shinola Brown, Tan or Ox-Blood. For 
other colors, Shinola Neutral Polish. 


Dress up your kitchen with new towels, 
pot holders, stenciled food containers, 
etc. Send 10c for diagram pattern to 
Frances Cowles, Tower Magazines, Inc., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This Shows Way to 


Now prove for yourself 
that gray hair is needless! 
A single lock snipped from 
hair is all you need. This way you see results 
without slightest risk. Just comb on clear 
liquid. Gray goes. Youthful color comes— 
black, brown, auburn, blonde. Entirely 
SAFE. Hair stays soft—takes curl or wave. 
Nothing to wash or rub offon clothing. Ask 
your druggist for full-sized bottle on money- 
back gurantee. Or make the free test. 
Coupon Brings Free Outfit — Millions 
have sent forit... Why hesitate? You risk 
nothing — pay nothing... Just mail coupon. 


-— MARY T. GOLDMAN —~ 


934 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


"Look, I'm handsome like Barry- 
more, says Muggso the Thug, 
to the poor casting director. 


CASTING 


By JACK 


ASTING means throwing a line to 
the poor fish. This is what makes 
trout-fishing different from the 

casting department of a studio. Well, 
pretty different. Or maybe not so dif- 
ferent. Have it your own way. 


HOW TO FIND a casting office on 
a studio lot. Go where the crowd is 
thickest. 


A CASTING DIRECTOR’S job is to 
read a script, form pictures of its char- 
acters in his mind’s eye, and find real 
actors and actresses (so called) to fit 
them. He looks for them in huge filing 
cases of photos, which sit at his elbow 
and stare reproachfully at him all day 
long. 


TALENT in Hollywood is classified 
as: 
Leading men 
Leading women 
Character men 
Character women 
Juves (Juveniles) 
Ingenues 
Children 
So, you see, they aren’t all Shirley 
Temple. 


MAYBE THE DIRECTOR decides 
ten players can play the same part 
equally well. He telephones the Call 
Bureau, a clearing-house which acts as 
go-between for actor and studio, and 
tells them to send him all ten. The 
next morning, bright and early, dressed 


AROUND 


JAMISON 


in their best bibs and tuckers and 
chaperoned by their agents, the ten 
show up at the studio and are quickly 
taken in to visit the director assigned 
to the picture, to keep them from act- 
ing all over the place. They then act 
all over the place. On past perform- 
ance, on screen-tests, or the casting 
office’s say-so, the director picks the one 
he wants. The other nine burst into 
tears. The agents come along to sob 
for a higher salary. 


SALARY, commonly called “gelt,” 
is pretty thoroughly known in advance. 
The casting office, having hired him 
over and over again, knows what an 
actor is getting. If a lot of studios be- 
gin to want him at once, his salary 
goes up, but then and only then. Busi- 
ness is business. 


IT’S THE CASTING OFFICE which 
hands out those contracts you’re al- 
ways hearing about. As a rule, a con- 
tract is by the week. A “long term” 
contract usually is for seven years. 
But it contains options, which means 
that the actor can be fired at the end 
of the first six months, or at the end 
of his first, second, third, etc., year. If 
you’re no good, the casting office 
figures, it’ll show up inside of a year. 
Many actors have been going on for 
ten years and are still no good. 


THE CASTING OFFICE hires all 
extras. Extras with fur coats and 
table manners get $10. Not-quite-so- 
classy ones get $7.50. Extras with 
clothes enough and brains enough to 
cavort in the foreground without 
breaking the camera get $5. Ones who 
can just stand in the background of a 
mob and fill up space get $3. 


MADHOUSE, that’s what it is! 
1,500 extras and 200 players higher in 
the scale phone the casting office every 
day. From then on, life for the casting 
office is just plain—well, skip it. 
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HOLLYWOOD FASHION CREATORS 
TRAIN YOU AT HOME 

With the aid of Fashion Creators of Motion Pic- 
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tume Designing in your spare time at home. 

Free placement service; graduates in demand. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! If over 16, write at once 
for our Free MIllustrated Booklet. _No obligation! 
WOODBURY COLLEGE, Dept. 20-L, Hollywood, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY 
At Home / 


ARN steady income each week, working at home, 
coloring photos and miniatures in oil. Learn famous 
“Koehne Method” in few weeks. Work done by this 
method in big demand. No experience nor art talent 
needed. Many become independent this way. Send fop 
free booklet, ‘‘Make Money at Home.” 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
3601 Michiaan Avenue, Dept. 275s Chicago, flinois 
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Here are three weeks’ menus all 
prepared for you... three weeks’ 
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(Continued from page 103) 


trouble with Broadway actors is they 
have the silly idea that New York is 
America.” 

It was characteristic of Alice Brady 
to give herself a good hard knock be- 
fore rapping others. 

“T believe,” she declared, “that the 
picture industry will soon establish 
some permanent system by means of 
which its stars will be seen in plays for 
a part of each season. Although they 
once were sworn enemies, the screen 
and the stage now are virtually allies. 
Look at the people of the theater whose 
fame has become a great part of talk- 
ing pictures—to name only a few, John 
Barrymore, Katharine Hepburn, George 
Arliss, Marie Dressler, Lionel Barry- 
more, Constance Bennett, Leslie 
Howard, Ruth Chatterton. All these, 
and more, are as closely identified with 
the screen as they ever were with the 
stage, and their audiences are the 
largest they have ever known. As 
never before, Hollywood can’t get along 
without New York.” 

“Can you get long without it?” 

“RMasily,’” she replied. “The change 
hasn’t made the least difference with 
me, for I live here exactly as I lived in 
New York. Hollywood is a magnificent 
place to work in, but aside from my job 
it means nothing to me but the four 
walls of my house. 

“IT don’t care for outdoor sports,” 
she explained with smothering finality, 
“so when I’m not working I stay at 
home.” 

“Don’t you even go to parties?” 

“You can’t go to parties and go to 
work,” declared this confirmed recluse, 
“anyway, I can’t.” 

Hollywood tradition was falling down 
right before my amazed eyes, and there 
seemed to be no way of pulling it up. 
Maybe, after all, Broadway was the 
gayer spot of the two, leaving nothing 
to Hollywood but its home-life. 

“You can’t knock around all night 
and get up bright and early in the 
morning,” I was informed, not to say 
warned. “You can’t even get up bright. 
What’s more, you’ve got to look right 
and sound right when you face the 
camera and the microphone.” 

“How’s your singing voice?” 
licitously inquired. 

“Very well, thank you,” said she. 
“Well enough, that is to stand the 
strain, which isn’t very great in pic- 
tures. No prima donna demands are 
made on it. Now that you mention it, 
I suppose I whisper, rather than sing, 
into the microphone. That’s about all 
I need to do, and it’s easy.” 


[Pas should be heartening news to 
women who hum at their work and 
even now may be deciding to pack 
their toothbrushes and head for Holly- 
wood. But it may be well for them 
to remember that Alice Brady studied 
singing for years. To remember that 
she worked like a slave with her speak- 
ing voice. To remember that her en- 
during reputation as an actress was 
made long before she sang and spoke 
from the screen. To remember that 
they themselves must have a reputa- 
tion for doing something where they 
are before they can even hope to do 
anything in Hollywood. 
And then forget it. 


I so- 
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Hollywood Day by Day 


NE of the funnier stories of the 
month has to do with the pro- 

ducer who had just finished reading 
the literary effort of a well known 
author. 

“What do you think of it?” the au- 
thor asked anxiously. 

‘Hm-mm-m .. .” the producer re- 
sponded cautiously. “I think it’s colos- 
sal! ...in a small way!” 


(Re you all know, Eddie Cantor is a 
staunch disciple of “Safety 
First.”” So much so that he keeps 
a close eye on the activities of his 
little family. 

The other day, his fourteen-year- 
old daughter hurried into the house, 
placed a typed page before him, and 
said: “Sign this, please, Papa,” ... 
all in a rush. 

“Wait a minute!” Eddie exclaimed. 
“What’s this all about, anyhow?” 

“Nothing important,” his daugh- 
ter assured him. “Just sign your 
name... right there. I’ve got to 
hurry!” 

But Eddie was not to be rushed. 
Reading the document carefully 
from top to bottom, he discovered 
that it was an order permitting his 
child the privilege of driving a car! 

Maybe Cantor didn’t take the 
young lady over his knee, but take it 
from NEMO, he did not sign the 
order! 

e 


Vy we've got to give in and 
admit that Herbert Marshall is 
undoubtedly the Man of the Moment 
these days. 

Every feminine star in the Holly- 
wood firmament is fighting for his 
professional services and purring like 
the cat that ate the cream when their 
respective studios can wangle an en- 
gagement with the desirable gent. 

Even Garbo is a changed woman 
since Marshall first set foot on the 
“Painted Veil” set. ‘Her face,” says 
the M-G-M publicity department, ‘‘is 
happier than we’ve ever seen it!” 
And, if Herb’s responsible for that 
... Long live the King! 

After finishing the “Green Hat,’ 
Marshall announced that Connie Ben- 
nett was the “nicest person” he had 
ever worked with! Which may give 
a few of the others something to 
think about. 


NAT PENDLETON has taken unto 

himself a bodyguard . . . for why, 
we wouldn't be knowin’. But, to- 
gether, the two husky brutes look like 
a pair of safe crackers on a holiday! 


[- you didn’t give a second glance 
to the slip of a girl who dashed 

madly up the sandy beach the other 

cera you right well should 
ave! 


For the dainty miss was none- 


other than Norma Shearer, in mad 
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pursuit of a wandering organ 
grinder! And all because young 
Master Thalberg demanded a close- 
up inspection of the tricky little 
monkey in the case! 

e 


F yowre looking for something 
cute, step around on the “What 
Every Woman Knows” set and watch 
the six-foot-two Brian Aherne mak- 
ing love to the petite, five-foot tall 
Helen Hayes! 
All for dear old M-G-M, of course. 


GOOD-BAD MAN 


Maurice Black, known as one of the bad 
men of the movies, having made his repu- 
tation in a series of gangster roles, is in 
real life a genial, happy-go-lucky, con- 
tented husband, with a-record of being 
married to the same woman for over five 
years. His latest appearance is in RKO's 
new musical “Down To Their Last Yacht," 
in which he again is a racketeer. But 
it's all in the name of Art, and for the 
love of the little woman! 


OMMERCIAL inconstancy has 
turned Grant Withers’ life up- 
side-down! 

Always, when directing friends to 
his home he has simply instructed 
them to “turn left at the big refrig- 
erator sign and follow your nose... 
you can’t miss it.” 

The other night he was expecting 
some new acquaintances out for 
dinner. 7 o’clock arrived ... but, no 
guests. 8 o’clock ... 9 o’clock... 
and still no guests... .? 

Next day, driving up the Boule- 
vard, imagine Grant’s chagrin to dis- 
cover that his old road mark had 
been taken down and an ad for bread 
put up in its place! 

ate 
ya ES squirrel with more than 
+ 4 ordinary ambition has moved into 
Joan Crawford’s front yard and pro- 
ceeded to strike up an acquaintance 
with that exclusive lady. 

The female squirrels must have 
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made the little fellow pretty disillu- 
sioned, because, to date, he won’t per- 
mit the alluring Joan to come within 
three feet of him. 

However, with a little careful coax- 
ing, Joan expects to have the shy feller 
eating out of her hand before long. 


‘THs younger generation isn’t so 
slow! 

Every day, in front of the apart- 
ment house where Mae West invites 
a chosen few to “c’m up s’mtime!” 
all the kids in the neighborhood ride 
back and forth on bicycles, scooters 
and what not, yelling at the top of 
their young voices: “Hey, Mae!” 
“Yoo, hoo—, Ma-aa-ae!” ‘How’s 
about comin’ up s’m time?” 

Just putting into words what a lot 
of us are secretly wishing! 


J UST off the Boulevard, there’s a 

little Spiritualist church, where, 
for a very small fee, you may go and 
talk to great-grandfather, your 
mother-in-law, or maybe even Val- 
entino ? 

Under the same cover charge, you 
are permitted to ask questions about 
the past, present, and future. 

Coming out of the place the other 
night, a friend reports that he 
stumbled over Toby Wing, sitting on 
the top step making out a sia-page 
list of questions. 

Knowing no etiquette but his own, 
the bold fellow peeked over the lady’s 
shoulder and told us that the first 
question was: 

“Will I be a success in pictures?” 


Mae West’s family is almost as in- 
teresting as she is, herself. 

Since her Dad, an ex prize-fighter, 
moved into the apartment house with 
his famous daughter, the corridors 
are filled with more cauliflower ears 
and gold teeth to the square yard 
than you ever saw in all Madison 
Square Garden! 

Dad is a swell guy and will bet on 
anything. The other day, there were 
two flies on a door, just sitting there 
minding their own business. Up 
comes Dad and offers to bet us either 
way on which one would fly away 
first! 

Not knowing the temperamental 
habits of flies in general, we had to 
decline regretfully. But, if your 
Saturday night party shows signs of 
dying on its feet, there’s an inter- 
esting angle for you. 

Dad likes to recall the time he 
was raising English bull dogs, as a 
young fellow, and naming the brutes 
after all the girls in the neighbor- 
hood. 

As the gals would stroll by, Dad 
would call: “Here, Emma! .. . come 
here, you ugly little mutt, etc. Vide 
And, boy, were those girls sore! 


ee ee 
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OVENSERVE is its name. It’s 
a soft ivory in color, hand deco- 
rated in leaf green. And every 
last piece of it—even the cups, 
saucers and plates—is built to 
stand oven heat. There have 
never been double-use table 
dishes like these before. 


You can bake a pie in the pie 
plate, for example...and pop it 
happily from oven to table. You 
can use the little shallow shirred 
egg dishes, the cute one-handled 
French serving casseroles, the 
platters, bowls and all the rest 
of these pretty table dishes for 
baking custards and meat loaf, 
creamed dishes, desserts or what 


OVENSERVE 


have you. Out they come from 
the oven, onto the table they go. 

Saves washing pots. And the 
dishes themselves are easy to 
wash. No scraping, no scouring. 
Soap, hot water, that’s all. 

Note also their convenient 
shapes and sizes... handy for 
parking things in the refrigerator. 

Price? Just a fraction of the 
cost of the kitchen ovenwares 
you know about. 


HAM and CAULIFLOWER BAKE 
1 small cauliflower (cooked) 
1, cups cracker crumbs 
14 cups cooked ham (chopped) 
Salt and pepper 


3 tbsps. butter 1% cups milk 


Separate caulifiower into flowerets. Butter 
OVENSERVE round baking dish and arrange 


alternate layers of crackers, cauliflower, ham. 
Season, dot with butter and pour milk over all. 
Bake in a hot oven (425° F.) 25—30 minutes. 


IVORY-AND-PLATINUM DINNER SET— 
This stunning new dinner set is in gleaming 
ivory with design in platinum. Rich looking, 
yet almost classic in its simplicity! Open stock, 
of course. Sold by the individual piece. Make 
your own selection. 


Guaranteed 
To Withstand Changes of 
Oven and Refrigerator Temperatures 


OVENSERVE 


“The Oven Ware for Table Service” 


The Homer Laughlin China Co. 
Newell, W. Va. 


SOLD AT MANY F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 
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"SHE HAS SCALED 90 MAJOR PEAKS! ‘Slender, yew a Sel er pee aR TI and 
energy, Miss Georgia Engelhard says: “When people tell me of being tired out, or 
lacking ‘pep, I don’t know of better advice to give than, ‘Get a lift with a Camel!” 


YOU'LL ENJOY 


this thrilling response in your flow of energy! 


Miss Georgia Engelhard, cham- 
pion woman mountain climber, 
knows what it is to need energy... 
quickly. In light of the recent sci- 
entific confirmation of the ‘‘ener- 
gizing effect” in Camels, note what 
Miss Engelhard says: 

“Mountain climbing is great 
sport, but it taxes your stamina to 
the limit. Plenty of times up there 


CAMEL’S 


Costlier Tobaccos 
mever get on 
your Nerves 


above the timber line, within a 
short climb of the goal, I have 
thought, ‘I can’t go another step.’ 
Then I call a halt and smoke a 
Camel. 

“It has been proved true over 
and over that a Camel picks me up 
in just a few minutes and gives me 
the energy to push on.” 

There is a thrilling sense of 


with a 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


well-being in smoking a Camel and 
feeling a quick, delightful increase 
in your flow of energy. 

You'll like Camel’s matchless 
blend of costlier tobaccos. Mild— 
but never flat or “‘sweetish”—never 
tiresome in taste. You'll feel like 
smoking more. And with Camels, 
you will find that steady smoking 
does not jangle the nerves. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
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